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THE UNEQUAL MARRIAGE 

OB 

IS HE THE HEIR? 



CHAPTER I. 

LADY Margaret's dilemma. 

Need it be said that Lucy was miserable ? 
The assurance, too decided to be disbelieved, 
that there had been certain passages in Spen- 
cer's life of which he had never spoken, of 
the existence of which he had never even 
hinted ; the knowledge, in all its bitter ful- 
ness, that there had been an intimacy between 
him and the refined pretty Miss Brown, 
added to the latter's reticence and utter re- 

VOL. II. 19 
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fusal to confess the extent to which it had 
been carried — all was more than sufficient to 
cause her great and lasting unhappiness. 
Deeply attached as she herself had been to 
Spencer, too well she knew he had not always 
returned the feeling. Ella s beauty and 
attractions, she truthfully admitted, were far 
greater than her own ; nor could she conceal 
from herself the fact that manner and appear- 
ance went, far in their combination^ if pleasing, 
to captivate many a man. Yet Ella had de- 
clared the intimacy, whatever it might once 
have been, completely at an end ; and there 
was something so genuine in her whole de- 
meanour and expression, that Lucy felt she 
could not but believe her. Did her own dig- 
nity require any explanation? — ^there was the 
question. As Ella would give none, ought 
she herself to go to Spencer, and, confessing all 
that had taken place, beg for — nay, demand — 
a clearing up of the mystery ? No 1 This 
she could not do; her whole soul revolted 
from the idea. He had chosen to ignore 
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Ella, and ignored she should be. It was not 
for Lucy, surely, to pry into his past life : her 
ignorance was, to a certain extent, bUss ; 
while her knowledge might prove utter and 
intense misery. Why therefore should she 
seek it ? Why, indeed ? Is it the old Eve 
within us that renders us discontented in our 
sometimes earthly paradise? Why cannot 
we be content ? Why must we for ever be 
peering through the clouds and mists around 
us, seeking to read our fate in some unhal- 
lowed page ? Because content is in this 
world of ours impossible, unless we centre all 
our aspirations, all our longings, upon our 
Maker, unless our whole faith and trust is 
given back to Him. Then, then indeed we 
may, we shall be satisfied, but then alone. 

To return to Lucy. She kept her secret ; 
not one word did she breathe of her strange 
unlooked for interview. The memory of it 
haunted her ; even when it did not disturb 
her dreams as a huge night-mare, it was ever 
present to trouble her waking hours. Yet she 

19—2 
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never spoke of it, never even implied her 
bidden knowledge. 

Had there been any intimate communion 
between these two, Spencer must have dis- 
covered the discordant chord in Lucy's bosom ; 
but there was none. Simply on the footing 
they had always been, that of ordinary friend- 
Uness and no more, their inward thoughts 
were utterly unknown to each other, and 
carefully guarded from possible discovery by 
the outward crust of civility and good-breed- 
ing ; though Spencer, alas ! to his shame be 
it said, did not always recollect the latter. 

Meanwhile time passed on, and Lady 
Margaret, who felt herself already acting the 
part of mother to Lucy, began to discuss the 
trousseau^ and to arrange a necessary journey 
to London. 

* What day shall we fix upon for our expe- 
dition V she inquired of Miss Markham, one 
morning, as they were all in the library together. 

Spencer's face assumed a still deeper pallor 
at the question, and he immediately left the 
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room. To talk of the trousseau in his ears 
meant that the fatal marriage was very near. 

' Just like a man, to escape from our dis-^ 
cussion of silks, and satins, and lace trim- 
mings,' remarked my lady, with a smile, 
hoping to blind Lucy by her words. * But we 
really must decide ; the time is drawing near, 
and things must be got ready.* 

'Yes,' said Lucy, obediently, with an 
unusual meekness, which seemed now, how- 
ever, to have become a part of her character, 
though certainly not an inherent part ; but she 
showed no sort of interest in what generally 
takes up a good deal of time and attentioninthe 
mind of a bride-elect, and allowed Lady Mar- 
garet to settle upon everything without a word 
of her own in praise or blame of the arrange- 
ments. The former, however, appeared to 
notice nothing unusual She took pencil 
and paper and made sundry business-like 
note, of the various artide; «,»ired, .nd 
the various shops that were to be visited, and 
seemed well satisfied with the result. That 
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evening, before dinner, she took her son aside 
and quietly informed him that as she had not 
the slightest intention of permitting him to 
remain behind while she and Lucy were in 
London, he must be prepared to accompany 
them, and to act squire of dames. He turned 
a shade paler as she spoke, but he uttered no 
remonstrance ; any word from him, he knew 
too well, would be useless; and besides, 
what could he say ? But his depression was 
so extreme, he hardly opened his lips at din- 
ner ; and Lucy's conversational powers were 
also at a low ebb. 

And what did Lady Margaret think when 
she saw these two people, engaged as they 
were to spend their lives together, yet both 
evidently anything but rejoicing at the idea ? 
She thought this, that when once married 
Spencer would be sure to forget his reluctance 
in the society of so charming a wife, and that 
Lucy's certain devotion must eventually com- 
pletely reconcile him to his lot. As for dark 
looks^ ominous silences, and too-apparent 
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misery^ tslie reckoned such signs as too insig- 
nifioant for her consideration, or rather, we 
may say, she tried to put them aside, for she 
could not altogether succeed. Her conscience 
was not so hardened, although her whole life 
had been one of self-pleasing, as utterly to pre- 
vent reflections not entirely of an agreeable 
nature from presenting themselves. Suppose 
the marriage, after all, were to be an unhappy 
one 1 Suppose her son, in his disappointment, 
were to run into evil courses ? Suppose her 
favourite Lucy were to be rendered miserable ? 
In such a case, how could she feel the blame 
would not lie at her door 1 For it was she 
who was urging on the union, and she alone. 
Spencer, she knew full well, would thankfully 
accept his release ; Lucy, pale and quiescent, 
looked anything but a happy bride-elect 
Were she to give the opportunity, she could 
not doubt that both would willingly withdraw 
the troth which had been too hastily plighted. 
But then, at what a sacrifice to herself 1 The 
marriage she had set her heart upon ; which 
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she had fanned while they were yet children ; 
which she still looked upon as a sort of 
summum honum for both. To have it fail I 
No, it could not, must not, be. Lucy was 
devoted to Spencer. Lucy would overlook 
much in her affection that another wife might 
perhaps be only too ready to condemn. Surely, 
then, it was for his happiness also that this 
marriage should be completed. Young people 
are proverbially short-sighted, and not to be 
trusted to judge for themselves. Their elders 
must therefore be content to take the respon- 
sibility ; and from responsibility, when it came 
to the push, Lady Margaret never shrank. 

It was a strange state of things, and what 
would be the end who could foretell ? Unless 
Spencer were to succeed in breaJdng his neck, 
his doom appeared to be sealed ; for it was 
evidently Lady Margaret's intention he should 
have no opportunity of eluding the marriage 
he had himself decided on, and her fiats, like 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, were 
irreversible. As for Lucy, she seemed utterly 
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quiescent, a simple puppet in her ladyship's 
hands. Could the latter have seen the pas- 
sionate tears she wept in the soUtude of her 
own room, her satisfaction might have been 
somewhat damped. Ought she to give him 
up 1 this was the question poor Lucy daily 
asked herself. Give him up, when she felt 
her entire felicity was centred on him ; when 
she had resolved her whole future life into the 
6ne intent of making him happy ? Why 
should she give him up ? But conscience 
replied promptly to the question, * Because, 
if outward manner is the smallest index to 
inward feeling, it is certain he repents his 
Engagement.' ' Kepents it-?' inclination re- 
torted ; * why should he V Were she to 
give him up at that moment, he could not, 
dare not wed the Wilford girl ; had that been 
possible Lucy thought herself perhaps, capable 
of the sacrifice, but it was not. He might 
repent his engagement indeed, but he should 
never, never repent his marriage, for his wife's 
devotion must of necessity win him round^ 
so Lucy argued. 
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It was the day before the London ex- 
pedition ; Lady Margaret and Lucy had 
ahready begun breakfast, when Spencer 
entered, arrayed in pink for what might pr6- 
bablj" be his last day's hunting that season. 
His face was of an ashy paleness ; there were 
dark lines under his eyes, indicative of a 
worse than sleepless night, and his whole 
appearance was so alarming as to dismay 
both Ids mother and his fxxnceey who at once 
exclaimed, the one absolutely commanding, 
the other entreating, that he would forego his 
intention and stay quietly at home. But he 
refused decidedly and not over-graciously, 
even going so far as to mutter audibly some 
not wholly respectful remarks about * women 
always making such a fuss.' For Lady 
Margaret to hear herself called a * woman ' 
was quite an event in her life; her cheek 
flushed with indignation, but she controUed 
her anger, and made no reply. 

Two hours later, Spencer, almost too ill to 
sit upon his horse, was accompanied home by 
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Harry Harley, who, observing he was not fit 
to take care of himself, had sacrificed the run 
to be hjB Jidiis Achates. He tottered inta 
the library, and threw himself into one of 
the deep luxurious arm-chairs without a word. 
Lady Margaret turned to Harry. * What has 
happened V she asked ; ' has he had a fall V 

Harry shook his head. No, he had had no 
fall ; it was a sudden illness which appeared to 
have overtaken him. In great alarm, she 
rang the bell for the purpofle of deepatdiing a 
messenger at once to fetch Mr. Myles ; but 
Harry, telling her his horse was quite fresh, 
proposed to ride over himself instead, remark- 
ing it would save time. He glanced at Lucy 
as he spoke, who was standing by ; but if he 
had hoped for one appreciative look in return, 
he was disappointed ; her whole attention 
was given to Spencer, and she did not even 
appear to hear. 

When Mr. Myles arrived, he ordered his 
patient to bed, and told Lady Margaret he 
feaxed it was a case of brain fever. She 
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turned very pale as she heard the informa- 
tion, but it was the only sign of feeling she 
showed in his presence ; and the next moment 
she was listening attentively to the measures 
he prescribed, and arranging with him about 
the nursing. Mr. Myles; of course, was not 
to have the honour and responsibiUty of being 
the sole medical attendant at the big house ; 
and Dr. Compton from Carlingford, who bore 
a wide reputation, was also summoned to 
assist by his counsels. 

But we need not dwell upon the details of 
the severe illness which at last had seized 
upon Spencer, the result of over -taxed 
strength and mental disquietude ; or upon th^ 
deUrium which foUowed, terrible for the 
anxious watchers. Tossing restlessly about 
from side to side, with incoherent mutterings, 
it seemed as if one name was for ever on his 
lips, and that name, Ella. As the unusual 
sound first broke on their ears. Lady Mar- 
garet and Lucy, who were both by the bed- 
side, simultaneously started, and gave one 
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another a covert glance. The former was in 
total ignorance as to who was intended, but 
Lucy knew too well; she had heard Ella's 
name on the one occasion she had visited 
Rose Villa, and was not likely to have for- 
gotten it. Mr. Myles also heard and under- 
stood. When at length the stage of delirium 
passed away, it was succeeded by an apathy 
and indifference so distressing, and of such 
long duration, as to occasion great alarm to 
the doctors. All efforts to rouse the patient 
were unavailing; his mother, Lucy, Harry, 
tried, but in vain. It seemed as if he dreaded 
a return to life, and as if every past interest 
in it had vanished. At this juncture a cele- 
brated London physician was sent for, and a 
consultation held. 

While the three doctors were closeted in 
the sick-room, Lady Margaret waited the 
issue in the gallery ; Lucy, in too much agita- 
iion to remain, having left her. She paced 
up and down, outwardly calm ; but her secret 
thoughts, who could divine? Was she 
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meditating on what life would be to her 
without her son, were death to claim him — 
her one interest gone ? Was she thinking of 
the deferred marriage, and did her heart now 
smite her even ever so little for the part she 
had played therein ? 

But at length the door of the room was 
opened, and the doctors emerged. Lady 
Margaret, every sign of outward emotion 
.under full control, tried in vain to read their 
faces. And what was the decision they 
had arrived at ? One that Mr. Myles felt a 
decided difficulty in communicating The 
name that had for ever been upon Spencer s 
lips during the delirium of fever, and which 
was no doubt, they thought, deeply impressed 
upon his brain, was to be experimentalised 
upon in the person of the lady who bore it ; 
and all three had agreed the only chance was 
to introduce her into Mr. Vemor's room, and 
trust to the hope of her being able to accom- 
plish what every one else had failed in, and to 
rouse him from the apathy, a continuance of 
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which would produce fatal consequences. 
For an instant Lady Margaret was silent, as 
if the meaning of the words spoken had 
scarcely reached her comprehension ; then, as 
it seemed to dawn upon her, almost fiercely 
fehe asked : 

* But who knows who the person is ?' 

* I think,' said Mr. Myles, deferentially, in 
reply to her question, 'it must be a Miss 
Brown, whose name is Ella, and who resides 
in Wilford. Mr. Vernor is, I know, ac- 
quainted with her and her father.' 

* Oh I a Wilford person !' and there was 
a world of contempt in the tone. ' But really 
it is becoming a serious matter. My son is, I 
must tell you, engaged to be married toa young 
lady who is at present in this house ; and I 
hardly know how, under the circumstances, I 
can send for a person with whom he may have 
imprudently been carrying on some foolish 
flirtation.' 

The doctors looked at one another. 

* Your son will never Uve to fulfil his en- 
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gagement, my dear madam/ said the London 
physician, ' unless he soon begins to improve ; 
and it seems to me the only chance to have 
the lady here, experimental aa it ia' 

In decided agitation, Lady Maigaret stood 
in silence. The idea that she might be com- 
pelled to have a stranger, a Wilford girl, ad- 
mitted to her son's sick-room, was intolerable. 
His own affianced bride in the house, and to 
be insulted by the presence of this person I 
Yet what could she do ? Her son's life was 
at stake — it must be saved, if possible ; but the 
way insisted upon by the doctors was to her 
bitter beyond conception. She was strangely 
unnerved, this proud, haughty woman — her 
very ignorance of Spencer's doings and of 
Spencer's friends made her feel almost help- 
less at that moment. Who could this girl 
be ? What sort of relations could Spencer 
have had with her ? How could he have got 
to know her ? 

She hesitated before she could make up 
her mind how to speak or how to act. Then 
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she reflected whether it would be well to tell 
Lucy or not, but she considered that any 
secrecy would probably increase the diflSculty, 
and, indeed, it would be almost impossible to 
conceal such a fact. 

Her unusual agitation at length conquered, 
in a calm^ composed tone she remarked that it 
was but due to Miss Markham to mention 

Dr. 's suggestion, and begged they would 

be good enough to wait her return in the 
library. Just as she was going she suddenly 
came back. 

' Who is this girl V she asked, almost 
angrily. * Who knows anything of her ? I 
only hope she is respectable.' 

* Perfectly so,' said Mr. Myles, as indig- 
nantly as he dared. * She is a great friend of 
my wife's.' 

* Oh !' and she was silenced for the mo- 
ment. Then she added stiffly : * Is there any 
objection to your telling me who she is V 

' I think I mentioned her name to your 
ladyship. She is a Miss Brown.' 
VOL. II. 20 
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' That does not give me much information. 
Has she a father ? or does she live alone ? 
What position does she hold V 

* Yes, she has a father, with whom she re- 
sides. I don't exactly know what he was ; at 
present he follows no occupation, being rather 
broken in health.' 

It was some relief to hear he did not 
actually keep a shop in Wilford, and, 
without further questioning, she left the 
room. 

Slowly she took her way to Lucy, to un- 
dergo the penance required of her. Had she 
not been given to understand in plain terms 
her son's very life depended on this girl's 
intervention, nothing would have induced her 
to sanction the idea of sending for her ; and, 
alaimed as she could not but feel about him, 
she was yet inwardly chafing over his incon- 
venient obstinacy. The terror and anxiety 
occasioned by his illness had doubtless some- 
what softened her, yet she was far too strong- 
minded, too rampant, if one might use the 
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expression, to be crushed by any outward 
circumstance; and where affliction brings 
many in humility almost to the dust, it often 
only serves to make the really rebellious 
heart more rebellious still. 

An idea occurred to her. 

* Lucy/ she began, after her tap at the door 
had been responded to, ' I am come to tell 

you Dr. 's opinion. He seems to think 

seriously of Spencer's case ; his state of apathy 
continues, and, as you know, none of us have 
the power to rouse him. But there is a 
person they wish me to send for, to see if by 
any chance she may have the desired effect- 
sometimes a new face is of use — and she will 
be able to help the nurse, who seems rather 
knocked up ; so that altogether it does not 
sound a bad idea. I have come to tell you, 
for of course you have a right now to decide 
on any matter that concerns Spencer, but I 
suppose there can be no objection.' 

She looked unconcernedly at Lucy, who 
did not immediately reply. At length, in a 

20—2 
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tone she struggled in vain to keep calm, she 
asked : 

' Who is the person they wish to send for V 

Her ladyship hesitated a moment; she 
thought it far better for Lucy not to hear a 
word more on the subject than was absolutely 
necessary, and felt she really had managed so 
disagreeable an affair with consummate skill — 
for if this girl could but be turned into an 
assistant-nurse, it would help to simplify 
matters greatly ; so she repUed, in the same 
tone of Unconcern, iJiat it was only some 
Wilford person, and that Lucy need not 
trouble herself the least about her. 

' But I. should like to hear her name/ 
persisted Lucy, inconveniently ; and Lady 
Margaret, inwardly surprised at her perti- 
nacity, replied : 

' It is no one you can possibly know, and 
her name is the very common one of Brown/ 

It was no shock, for poor Lucy guessed too 
well what was coming ; but she could not trust 
herself to speak again, and Lady Margaret, 
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kissing her pale cheek, left her, and, returning 
to the library, after a few civil words to 

Dr. , addressed Mr. Myles to the effect 

that ' the person * had better be brought as 
soon as possible, and she would be obliged if 
he would see about it at once. 

'I must ask your ladyship to be so good as 
to put your request in writing, as I scarcely 
think Miss Brown would come only on a 
verbal invitation.' 

^ What r exclaimed my lady, scandalised : 
.doesehegivehe^elfJonlstre^of 
this most unfortunate acquaintance with my 
son? 

*By no means. Lady Margaret; but she 
would, I am sure, fear to intrude unless she 
had it under your ladyship's own hand.' 

* It's a great deal to ask of me,' she said, 
as, sitting down haughtUy at her writing- 
table, she penned a few lines to the unknowm 
Ella; saying merely she should be much 
obliged if she would allow Mr. Myle^ to 
bring her to Heathlands. 




CHAPTER II. 

THE WILFORD NURSE. 

Bitter were Lady Margaret's feelings, as 
once more she resumed her station by her 
son's bedside. Had the case been less urgent, 
had the doctors not declared there was serious 
danger in his present condition, she would 
have poured forth in no measured language 
her indignation at Spencer's apathy to all 
that was passing around. Although fre- 
quently assured that he was perfectly well 
able to get up, he persisted in remaining in 
bed ; his eyes fixed with a stare of stony in- 
difference upon the opposite wall ; impervious 
alike to the commands of his mother, the 
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urgent representations of the doctors, and 
the entreaties of poor Lucy. Nothing would 
move him. Desirous of avoiding if possible, 
though even at the eleventh hour, the hated 
interposition of the Wilford interloper, Lady 
Margaret again used all her influence and 
persuasion to induce him to move and show 
some interest in what was going on. But all 
was in vain ; and, vexed and annoyed as much 
as it was possible to be, she sat brooding over 
the untowardness of fate, until a message was 
brought her that Mr. Myles had arrived; 
and in utter despair she felt herself compelled 
to go out into the gallery to meet, as she ex- 
pressed it, the assistant-nurse. Meanwhile 
she had been buoying herself up, almost 
unconsciously, with the idea that nobody 
from Wilford was likely to be either refined 
or attractive, and that her son had doubtless 
been amusing himself with some unsophisti- 
cated, rosy-faced hoyden ; who, put into a 
white apron, would do very well to arrange his 
bottles of medicine, and to help keep his room 
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tidy, without causing one spark of jealousy 
in Lucy's bosom. But as she went to meet 
Ella, her preconceived notions received a 
severe shock, and she was disagreeably con- 
scious that her comfortable visions of an 
assistant-nurse were altogether a mistake. 
With real anger at her heart, she gazed upon 
the refined, ladylike girl who stood almost 
trembling at Mr. Myles's side ; and had she 
not been Lady Margaret Vemor, and under 
the wholesome restraints of ordinary good- 
breeding, her wrath would probably have 
exploded somewhat unpleasantly. As it was, 
it remained to a certain extent cloaked under 
a haughty, icy manner which appalled poor 
Ella. Not one word would she force herself 
to utter ; but, after a bow which was abso- 
lutely frigid, in reply to Mr. Myles's intro- 
duction, she led the way in perfect silence to 
her son's room, opened the door, but advanced 
no farther than the threshold ; leaving Mr. 
Myles to precede Ella, and conduct her to 
the bedside. Spencer never turned his eyes 
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as they approached ; they were apparently 
fixed in dreamy vacancy upon the pattern of 
the wall ; and his whole appearance betokened 
intense weariness and indifference. Suddenly 
Mr. Myles withdrew his portly little figure, 
and motioned Ella to come closer. She 
tremblingly obeyed. 

It was a moment of supreme anxiety. 
Lady Margaret, from her station near the 
door, gazed with well-controlled emotion on 
the scene before her. It was the last hope 
for her son, the last resource ; were this to 
fail, nothing fiirther could be attempted. 
She knew all, she felt all; surely the instru- 
ment of his possible salvation was not so 
hateful to her as to stop the fount of a 
mother's natural rejoicing ? It was not ; yet, 
as she watched, she thought she would will- 
ingly have given thousands upon thousands 
could the supposed influence possessed by 
that Wilford girl have been delegated to 
Lucy instead. But would the influence 
prove to be real, or only supposed? Ella 
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was now close to the bedside, yet Spencer 
gave no sign that he was aware of her 
presence. 

* Speak to him. Miss Brown ; speak to 
him/ whispered Mr. Myles, eagerly ; and 
Ella, scarcely able to control her agitation, 
bent forward, and in her low gentle tones 
spoke, hardly knowing what she uttered : 
* Mr. Vernor, I am sorry — oh, so sorry you 
are ill ; please look at me ; say one word to 
me — just one.' 

Spencer quickly glanced around. Then, as 
he caught sight of his new visitor, a faint 
tinge of colour came into his pale cheek ; his 
eyes, fixed upon her in wonderment,'suddenly 
lost their expression of stony indifference ; his 
hand was stretched out at once to take hers. 
' Kiss me,' he faintly whispered, as she drew 
still closer to him, at Mr. Myles's admonition. 

Ella's face became crimson, and she did 
not obey the request. 

* Kiss me, Ella,' he murmured again. 

* I don't think I can,' she stammered. 
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while her cheeks, if possible, became of a still 
brighter crimson. * Please don't ask me.' 

'You had better do all he wishes,' said 
Mr. Myles, in an imdertone. ' Nobody will 
think anything of it ;' but Ella looked up and 
saw Lady Margaret's pale, stem face, and 
felt she could not. Spencer seemed to follow 
the direction of her glance, and faintly smiled 
as he motioned to her to sit down by him, 
keeping her hand fast in his own ; an ex- 
pression of thorough content passing over his 
features. Mr. Myles looked on, well-pleased 
at the success of his experiment. * Now I 
think we shall do,' he said, as he approached 
her ladyship. * Miss Brown wiU be the best 
nurse henceforth.' 

But Lady Margaret could not trust herself 
to reply. Deeply thankful as she really was 
that her son's life was no longer at stake, she 
foresaw future terrible complications ; and 
there was more than a grain of bittern ohh 
mingled with her rejoicing. At once she 
would have gone to his bedside and presHod 
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her lips upon his brow, but Ella's presence 
restrained any display of maternal feeUng. 
She could not approach him while the girl 
who had succeeded — succeeded when all 
others had failed — was there, where Lucy 
should have been ; and making no reply to 
Mr. Myles, giving no sign she had even 
heard him, she quitted the room, leaving him 
in a state of the intensest indignation at what 
he naturally considered her unpardonable 
callousness. 

Later in the day, as the tea was brought 
in, she met Lucy in the library. 

' I hear from Hawkins that Spencer is 
better,' said the latter. * I am so thankful 
Miss Brown has been of use.' 

^ Yes, she has ; there is nothing Uke some- 
body fresh to make a diversion,' remarked 
my lady, cheerily. 

* Ah,' thought poor Lucy to herself, * if it 
had but been " somebody fresh," I should not 
be now feeling as I do. — Is she to stay long V 
she asked aloud. 
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' I really cannot tell you. Mr. Myles 
seems to have it all in his own hands. She 
said ' (distorting his words to suit her own 
purpose) * she was a good nurse, and she 
will be a help in that way, as Mrs. Watts 
looks very much knocked up. I imagine he 
intends her to remain, but I have as yet 
made no inquiries/ 

' She had better stay if she does Spencer 
any good,' sighed Lucy. 

Lady Margaret did not reply; but she 
poured her companion out a cup of tea, and, 
kissing her, made her sit down in a comfort- 
able arm-chair. 'All will come right, my 
dear Lucy, now; so you must not lose 
heart.' 

Lucy was silent, only smiled faintly. How 
all was to come right she could not imagine ; 
for as things were at present, all seemed 
terribly, irremediably wrong. 

At this moment a servant entered with a 
message from Mr. Myles, to the effect that 
Miss Brown was going back to Wilford, and 
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he desired to know whether her ladyship 
wished to see her. 

* Yes/ said Lady Margaret, in a not very 
willing tone; 'show her into the steward's 
room.' 

Lucy suddenly flushed a deep crimson, as 
she whispered : * Oh, please don't send her 
there ; won't you have her in here, poor 
thing ? I am sure there ean be no objection.' 

Lady Margaret looked at her in decided 
astonishment. Why, she thought, should 
Lucy's sympathies be so immediately enlisted 
in this person's favour — and what could be 
her reason for not thinking her a fit occupant 
for the steward's room ? 

'Why should you object to her going 
there V she asked. 

' Oh, because — because she is a friend of 
Spencer s,' stammered Lucy, in some confusion. 

' A friend of Spencer's I my dear Lucy, 
how is it you have taken that into your 
head V asked Lady Margaret, in much 
amazement, added to a certain alarm. 
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'She must be, or she would never have 
been sent for,' persisted Lucy. ' And I should 
hot at all think she was the sort of person for 
the steward's room.' 

It was rather a serious dilemma, but after 
a moment's reflection her ladyship was equal 
to the emergency. 

* My dear child,' she explained, * I must 
tell you that young men often indulge in silly 
flirtations with girls many degrees below 
them in station ; it is simply an amusement, 
and means nothing, and is quite understood 
to mean nothing by both parties. Something 
of that sort may possibly have taken place 
between Spencer and this young person, but 
I am sure he would be greatly displeased at 
your calling her a friend of his ; and I should 
have thought you would have had a higher 
opinion of him than to do so. Now if I ask 
her in here, as you suggest, she may fancy I 
approve such goings on, which will be an 
utter mistake, and very injurious to herself. 
Don't you see V 
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Lucy sighed ; she wished, indeed, she could 
thoroughly believe in the lucid explanation 
that Lady Margaret had been at so muck 
pains to proffer, but, alas for her peace of 
mind, she could not. However, of course, she 
did not take upon herself to contradict what 
had been so decidedly assumed, nor did she 
care then to confess her own personal know- 
ledge of Ella ; her one desire at that moment 
was to save the latter the indignity that was 
intended to be put upon her, so she merely 
again ventured to beg that Miss Brown might 
be just asked into the Ubrary, adding, that 
she felt sure such ordinary civility would not 
be mistaken, and that surely it was the least 
they could do for one who had come in their 
utmost need to help them. Lady Margaret 
was vexed, but she careftilly avoided any dis- 
play of her annoyance-she always did to 
Lucy — and so the necessary orders were 
given ; and EUa, after a short interval, entered, 
arrayed in hat and jacket, as if to show she 
had no intention of presuming on her lady- 
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ship's hospitality. Lucy gazed at her as if 
she would read her very soul ; and then, with 
what appeared to be a desperate eflfort, she 
went up to her, and silently shook hands, a 
proceeding the informality and friendliness of 
which excited still greater astonishment in 
Lady Margaret, who could not at all under- 
stand her carrying her condescension so far ; 
without (as she imagined) any previous 
acquaintance, and she was almost led to fancy 
that anxiety and trouble must have slightly 
affected poor Lucy's brain. 

* Would you allow me to go home now, if 
you please V asked Ella timidly, without 
raising her eyes. * Mr. Vernor is having some 
tea, and proposes to get up, so that I do not 
think I am wanted ; and Mr. Myles is going 
back himself, and would take me with him.' 

An expression of utter misery passed over 
Lucy's face ; what she had failed so com- 
pletely to bring about, this girl had done in 
less than two hours' time. 

Lady Margaret did not reply immediately 
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to Ella's request. Thankful she was, indeed, 
to a certain extent, at the idea of so easily 
getting quit of her unwelcome guest, yet she 
was not altogether satisfied ; and as to the 
fiction she had maintained before Lucy about 
Ella coming as a help to Nurse Watts, it 
could not for an instant be sustained, were 
the former to be permitted to go and come at 
her pleasure. She felt she must therefore 
find out on what footing she was to stand for 
the future ; and in order to gain the necessary 
information, she inquired whether she were 
leaving at Mr. Myles's desire, for that she 
herself had supposed she was intended to 
assist the nurse. Ella raised her eyes, and 
for the first time ventured to look at her 
interlocutor. 

' I would do anything I could to help,' she 
replied ; * but I do not think I am wanted 
any more. Mr. Vemor is much better, and is 
going to get up — and my father will be 
expecting me at home.' 

As she raised her face, Lady Margaret, 
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-who had as yet scarcely seen her properly, 
recognised at once Spencer s partner the night 
of the Carlingford ball; but there was also 
something else that struck her — an expression 
about the eyes with which she seemed to her- 
self strangely familiar, yet which she could 
not immediately recall. 

* I am glad to hear you have persuaded Mr. 
Vemor to get up/ she said, her tone some- 
what belying her words; ' and of course, if it is 
your wish to return home, I could not think 
of preventing you.' Then, with an effort, she 
added something about being obliged for her 
prompt attteudance— hesitating one moment 
to reflect if she might by any possibility 
mention the word * remuneration,' and so place 
the girl for ever on the footing of an ordinary 
nurse ; but there was that in her appearance 
and manner which restrained her, and the 
word was not spoken ; Ella being dismissed 
with as gracious a bow as my lady could con- 
descend to under the circumstances. 

*May I not ask her to have some tea?' 

21—2 
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said Lucy, as the door was closing upon her 
rival. 

' Do as you like, Lucy ; but I must say I 
cannot see why you should be on a footing of 
such extreme friendliness/ Lady Margaret 
replied) with a bitterness she could not alto- 
gether control. 

Ella, however, declined Lucy's offer with 
all due gratitude, explaining she should find 
tea at home when she arrived ; and then, 
metaphoricaUy shaking the very dust off her 
feet, she threw herself into Mr. Myles's 
brougham ; and, unable any longer to repress 
her emotion, fairly burst into tears. The ordeal 
she had gone through had been terrible, and her 
nerves were completely unstrung. The little 
doctor was grieved at her distress ; and, after 
allowing her to sob for some minutes without 
interruption, tried his hand at comfort. 

' My dear Miss Brown, you have gone 
through it all beautifully, and so bravely ; 
and I believe that Mr. Vernor's life is saved 
by your intervention.' 
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* Is he really out of danger V she asked 
anxiously. 

* Indeed, I hope he is. There is no reason 
now why he should not do well.' 

Ella clasped her hands in quiet thankful- 
ness. * Shall I be wanted again, do you 
think V she inquired, after a pause. 

* I dare say you may bo. You won't object 
to come if you are V 

* Oh no. Not if it is necessary for him. 
Otherwise' — and she hesitated — 'it will be 
better for us not to meet.' 

' Lady Margaret is a terrible woman,' said 
the little man, almost under his breath ; as if he 
feared the very cushions of his brougham might 
carry the sound of his words to Heathlands. 

* It is quite natural she should hate me/ 
said Ella, simply. 

* Natural 1 I don't think it is natural at 
all,' he replied, with some warmth. * Rather 
the reverse, I should say ; considering you 
have been the instrument of salvation to her 
only child and heir.' 
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*Ah, she won't forgive me that/ sighed 
Ella, as she sank back and struggled to con- 
trol her tears. 

Ella was right. Thankful as Lady Mar- 
garet undoubtedly was for the benefit done 
to Jber son, she yet found herself absolutely 
hating the doer. Accustomed for years past 
to wield her authority, unquestioned and un- 
rebuked, it was a new and strange thing to feel 
beholden to a young girl of low birth ; and her 
, pride rebelled, and her anger increased, as she 
felt herself compelled to admit that the low- 
born Ella had succeeded, where she herself, 
with all her power and influence, had signally 
failed. Besides, the compKcations entailed 
were of a most disturbing character. That 
her son loved the girl there could be no 
•doubt. Never should he marry her ; but 
yet, he loved her. Lucy, it was evident, had 
unhappily made the discovery as well as 
Lady Margaret ; and Lucy possibly — in spite 
of the former's careful explanation about the 
silly amusements of young men — ^might 
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choose to believe it was serious ; then — ^but 
her ladyship quickly cut short her reflections. 
If through her son's misdoings Lucy were to 
be lost, she might forgive him ; but the girl, 
should she ever come within her grasp, should 
feel the keen edge of her revenge. 

She was compelled, however, to send for 
Ella more than once. Spencer had begged 
her so imploringly with the little voice he 
had le^t, and Dr. Compton (she would not 
condescend to consult Mr. Myles) gave it as 
his opinion the patient had better be hu- 
moured. Lucy heard of these visits, as Lady 
Margaret made a point of apparently casually 
mentioning them in her presence, saying 
' that the young person from Wilford ' was 
expected at such an hour, in order to obviate 
any awkwardness should Lucy otherwise 
meet her accidentally in Spencer s room. 

One day Ella came in with a look of serious 
resolution in her face ; Spencer, seeming really 
much better, was up and sitting by the fire- 
side. 
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'Mr. Vernor,' she said firmly, when tbe 
nurse was out of ear-shot, ' we must say a 
last good4)ye to-day, for I cannot come here 
again.' 

He looked greatly dismayed. ' Has my 
mother been saying anything V he asked iu 
an anxious tone. 

' No, not a word ; but as we never can be 
anything to one another, the oftener I come 
the more painful will be the parting — at least 
to me,' she added hastily ; as if she suddenly 
repented her presumption in imagining it 
might also be so to him. 

' Can we never be united, then ? Oh, Ella, 
don't say so.' 

'You are already engaged, Mr. Vernor, 
That reason is sufficient in itself; but, with- 
out that, you know Lady Margaret would 
never consent.' 

' Engaged 1 Yes, I am ; but, indeed, the 
thought is distraction. Oh, Ella, help me f 
What am I to do? Engaged to a woman 
I don't care for 1 How I am to be pitied I 
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Advfse me, Ella, advise me ; for I have 
nobody to counsel me except you/ 

* Will you take my advice X she asked 
gravely, as she turned her stedfast eyes 
soberly upon him. 

' Take it ? I don't know ; I will if I can/ 

* Please do I' and her tone was almost sad 
in its deep earnestness. * You must abide by 
what you have done, unless Miss Markham 
should herself release you. Honour must be 
dearer than life. Only make up your mind 
to fulfil your engagement bravely, and you 
will not, cannot, be unhappy.' 

' Ella f this from you !* 

? Yes, Mr. Vernor, from me. What else 
could I advise ? You and I are shut out 
from one another ; but if it were not so, you 
are bound to Miss Markham.' 

' And you don't care ? You would leave 
me in my misery ? Ah, Ella, your feelings 
are not so deep as mine.' 

With difficulty she controlled a sob, as she 
replied : 
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* In this, feelings must not be thought of, 
but duty alone ; and the duty for us is self- 
sacrifice/ 

* Ah, Ella, you are like a Roman matron — 
a sort of feminine Brutus, a Stoic.' 

Poor Ella I As he said this, she could not 
help wishing she were indeed a Stoic, when 
her heart was now well-nigh breaking. 

* We must act from a higher motive than 
they did,' she sighed. 

* Do you never set any word before you 
except that hard and fast one of " duty " V he 
asked, half-scoflSngly* 

* It is the safest.' 

* And must feeling or happiness never be 
consulted V 

* Never, where duty comes first.' 

* Then, according to your view, one's whole 
life ought to be one of self-sacrifice. It is a 
pleasant notion, certainly.' 

* Oh, Mr. Vernor, it is right, indeed it is I 
We are not placed here to think only of 
pleasure ; and, you know, the thing itself is 
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80 unreal, so falsa Duty fulfilled alone brings 
happiness.' 

' But why should one sacrifice one's self and 
one's life? What good is it! Who re- 
quires it? 

Ella looked at him sadly. 

'You read the Bible sometimes, don't 
you V she asked, in hesitating tones. 

His face flushed as he repUed : 

' Yes, Ella, I do sometimes.' 

'Your question is answered there much 
better than I could tell you.' 

* Never mind. Tell me yourself. I had 
rather hear it from you.' 

She glanced at him« he thought, half- 
reproachfully, as she continued : 

^ Don't you remember the text about saving 
our lives, and yet losing them ; and by losing, 
saving them V 

He did not remember, but he merely re- 
plied : 

' Well, and how should you explain that ?' 
'I fancy,' she said, very diffidently, and 
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with a deep colour on her cheeks, * that the 
meaning for us must be this. If we think so 
much about our lives here, and do all we can 
to make them easy, happy, and comfortable — 
save them, as it were — we shall in the end 
lose them ; but if we don't mind about losing 
them here — sacrificing them, that must mean 
— ^giving up ease and gratification when 
called upon, we shall find them hereafter ; 
and I think also, in a certain way, we find 
them here, for the self-denial itself brings 
peace/ 

It was a hard nut for the man of the world 
to crack, and he paused a few moments before 
he replied : 

' A.nd this is your little sermon, Ella ? It 
sounds terribly diflficult to carry 6\xV 

' We must have diflSculties sometimes,* she 
said gently. 

*And you don't care — don't regret our 
separation V 

She turned away quickly, that he should 
not see her emotion. 
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' I care for your honour/ she said, ' and for 
your happiness/ 

' No, no ; not my happiness/ 

*Yes, indeed, Mr. Vemor, I do. You 
never could be happy if you were to break 
your word to Miss Markham.' 

* I certainly never can be happy if I 
keep it/ 

* But you will be doing right/ 

'Right! Oh, Ella, I am sick of that 
word 1' 

' You will yield up yourself and your in- 
clinations to another; you will be acting a 
noble part, instead of a base one ; fulfilling 
your promise, instead of dishonourably break- 
ing it. Indeed, Mr. Vemor, there can be no 
second course ; and I know, I feel sure, you 
will follow the only one marked out. Hard 
though it may be, it will bring you peace, and 

the answer of a good conscience, and a 

blessing.' 

He was silently regarding her. Her 
hands were clasped, her cheeks flushed, her 
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eyes seemed to have an expression scarcely 
of this earth. He felt he could say no 
more. The power of her mind, in spite of 
himself, was beginning to influence him, and 
he knew he must submit. She rose from 
her seat. 

' I must say good-bye now ; and I shall 
pray that you may be happy.' 

He seized her hand and pressed it to his 
Ups ; and, with a heart bleeding, crushed to 
the very core, Ella prepared to leave Heath- 
lands, as she imagined, for ever. 

But, before she had arrived as far as 
the hall-door, she was startled by the sud- 
den appearance of Miss Markham, who, 
stoppinj^ her, gave into her hands a small 
packet. 

' Here is your property/ she said ' It 
rightly belongs to you ; and I now acknow- 
ledge I never ought to have robbed you of 
it as I did. Indeed, I behaved not alto- 
gether well; but I have suffered deeply 
since, so do not think of me too harshly.' 
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And before Ella could collect her thoughts for 
a reply, she was gone. 

There was po need to open the packet, 
only one thing could it contain, and that the 
treasured photograph. 

When Lady Margaret next visited her son, 
she was informed by him, curtly enough, that 
Ella did not intend to return, and she was 
only too glad to impart the news to Lucy. 
No communication on the subject of Miss 
Brown had passed between Spencer and his 
mother. He had left any opening to her, 
she had left it to him ; both felt it would be 
an awkward subject, and both were certainly 
relieved at each other s reticence. 

And now Lucy went in to see him, as 
usual, and quietly sat down by his side, 
giving no opportunity for one of the rare 
caresses she was at intervals accustomed to 
receive. She began a conversation on ordi- 
nary topics ; but though she did this, there 
was something on her mind — something 
which for weeks past she had been nerving 
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herself to utter, though the conception had 
cost her much grief and many tears ; and 
when a pause intervened, as was soon the 
case, for neither of them felt quite at ease; 
she broke it with a sentence which fell 
strangely on her companion's ear. 

* I am afraid,' said Lucy calmly, while she 
looked steadily into his face, * that you have 
made a sad mistake.' 

' A mistake,' he stammered, feeling slightly 
uncomfortable at her manner. 

* Yes, a mistake.' Then, after a moment's 
pause, she added, as he showed no inclination 

« 

to speak, * Can you not guess what I mean, 
or must I enlighten you V 

Still he was silent ; puzzled as he was 
by her manner, he dared not inquire her 
meaning. 

' I am afraid, Spencer,' she continued, 
* that when you asked me to marry you, you 
loved some one else better, and that you do 
so still. If I am wrong, pray contradict 
me.' 
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His cheek flushed, and had he had but 
one spark of honour left, his position would 
have been distressing enough. It was per- 
fectly true his heart was with Ella ; but, just 
fresh from his interview with her, and with 
her burning, decisive words still ringing in 
his ears, he felt he must at any cost follow 
her counsel, and carry out his engagement 
with Lucy. But he could not give her in- 
cisive question a true reply — it was utterly 
impossible. 

* I have behaved very badly, Lucy,' he 
said at last, evading her inquiry, and his tone 
was sincere in its accent of regret and dis- 
tress ; * very badly indeed, I fear ; but I 
wiU try and make it up to you when we are 
married. You shaU have no cause for com- 
plaint, and you may fully trust me.' 

She never removed her eyes from his face 
while he was speaking. 

' You have not altogether behaved kindly 
to me,' she replied sadly, ' for you never told 
me, as you should have done, that your heart 
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was already engaged, but left me to find it 
out : and the process of discovery has been 
painful, I won't deny. I have never loved 
any one but you — I may as well confess the 
truth now ; but I cannot accept your divided 
affections, and therefore' — she hesitated for 
an instant, as if to gain strength for the 
avowal — * I release you from your engage- 
ment.' 

And how did Spencer feel when he had 
thoroughly taken in the meaning of her 
words ? Were all his pulses beating with 
excitement and delight ? Did his heart 
bound with joy at the prospect suddenly 
opened before him ? He almost started from 
his chair — started as if he had been stung ; 
but was it from a sense of relief that the 
burden which had lain so heavily upon him 
was thus unexpectedly removed ? No ; we 
must do him the justice to say it was not. 
He had fully resolved to sacrifice himself, 
according to Ella's counsel — fully resolved, as 
bravely as he could, to carry out the engage- 
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nient he had so rashly and hastily made ; and 
now when the opportunity had. apparently 
gone, and gone for ever, he felt half-annoyed. 
Besides, his shame was real, and very deep, 
at having his troth returned. 

'No, Lucy,' he exclaimed, with cheeks 
flushed scarlet, burning with shame and dis- 
tress ; ' let me fulfil my engagement. Indeed, 
I will do my best to make you happy.' 

She smiled, but it was a sad smile, as she 
replied : 

' If you can, with the most perfect truth — 
remember, Spencer, with the most perfect 
truth and conscientiousness — ^look me in the 
face, and tell me you love no one else better, 
you may still fulfil it.' 

He did not look her in the face — he care- 
fully avoided meeting her eye ; but he reso- 
lutely persisted in saying that 'nothing 
should make any difference to her.' 

Once more she smiled, that weary shadow 
of a smile. 

* You are behaving very honourably, Spen- 
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cer, as I know you always would do, and I 
assure you I am not ungrateful ; but I love 
you too well to put up with half your heart. 
Even were I to be tempted to do so for my 
own sake, I could not for yours. No — ^we 
must part/ 

He did not answer immediately. Now 
that she was giving him up of her own free 
will, he felt (such is the inconsistency of 
human nature) as if he would have preferred 
retaining her love. But she had spoken with 
much decision, and he saw there was no 
relenting in her tones. Besides, what could 
he say ? He could not tell her he had ceased 
to love another ; all he couU promise was to 
keep his engagement as regarded herself. 

'I have behaved so awfully badly,' he 
almost groaned at last ; ' I feel as if I should 
never be able to hold up my head again.' 

*0h yes, you will. You never meant to 
behave badly ; and I hope some day you may 
be made happy with — with the one who 
really does possess your affections.' 
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' You are wonderfully generous, Lucy/ he 
said, with some emotion ; ^ but you know her 
ladyship will take good care I am not made 
happy/ 

* She may come round in time ; but hence- 
forth, Spencer, you and I must only be 
friends — friends however, always. Perhaps 
you will think of me as a sister stilL Will 
you V 

He felt he had never liked her so well as 
at that moment. 

' Yes, yes,' he said falteringly ; ' you shall 
always be my sister. Only say you forgive 
me my horrid conduct/ 

*0h, Spencer 1 indeed I do most freely, 
though I don't know that I have very much 
to forgive/ 

She pressed her lips to his forehead for the 
last time; then, hastily quitting the room, she 
went, as her predecessor had done before her, 
to weep in solitude the overthrow of her 
dearest hopes. As for Spencer, he felt 
almost bewildered. Denied marriage with 
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the girl he really and truly worshipped, and 
given back his troth by the one he had offered 
to marry — what a strange position to be in T 

When she had effaced all traces of tears, 
Lucy went straight to Lady Margaret, and 
told her what she had thought it right to do. 
Deeply disappointed she was, though not sur- 
prised, at the intelligence ; for she had long felt 
Lucy could scarcely have put up with Ella's 
presence in the house, and yet preserved her 
own dignity. 

^ You had much better let them marry, 
dear Lady Margaret,' pleaded Lucy ; ^ she is 
really a ladylike, nice girl, and has fairly won 
his affections.' 

^ I shall always hate her,' said Lady Mar- 
garet, bitterly, * for having come between 
you and Spencer, and for spoiUng what 
would have been such a very perfect mar- 
riage. To me it is, I can assure you, a blow 
I shall never recover.' 

' I wish I could persuade you to let him be 
happy,' said Lucy, generously. • 



i 
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* My dear Lucy I Let liim marry a girl 
utterly unknown, with neither money, connec- 
tion, nor anything else I A pretty fate, indeed, 
for the future Squire of Heathlands 1 I can't 
think how you can advise it/ 

* Simply because I should like to see him 
happy,' said Lucy, with a sigh ; ^ and the girl 
really is, in herself, quite unobjectionable. 
She was so very nice to me when I went in 
there that time after my accident, and even 
after she knew who I was.' 

A light flashed across Lady Margaret. Of 
course, her son's absolute refusal to go to 
Wilford that day she could now understand, 
as well as Lucy's recognition of Miss Brown. 

' Well,' she said, ' he has thrown away a 
perfect wife, and I never can forgive him.' 

^ You won't reproach him, will you ? Pray 
don't, for my sake.' 

^ No, Lucy, I will not. Reproaches would 
be useless. He has thrown away his chance 
in life, and he must abide by the result.' 



CHAPTER III. 

A SECOND ENGAGEMENT. 

Nearly a year has passed away since our last 
chapter. Uneventful it may have seemed to 
superficial observers— a year lived like former 
years, with no particular occurrence to mark 
it, no strange incident to be, as it were, a 
memento of its course — yet, for all that, 
recorded in heaven's archives as either 
having strengthened the moral impulses for 
good, or braced them up for evil ; or — for 
there is another alternative — though carefully 
avoiding all direct evil, the year's course may 
have found us slothful, careless, and indifferent. 
Biit we must look in once more upon the 
friends whose fate we have been describing. 
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and see how it has fared with them during 
the interval that has elapsed. And first for 
Lucy Markham. To her the past year had 
been one of suffering, for, in resigning 
Spencer, she had made up her mind she 
had for ever resigned happiness ; and the 
weariness and ennui which had followed on 
this resolve had rendered that period of her 
, life a melancholy episode. For it must be 
admitted that if we quietly decide to be 
miserable, nothing is easier than to carry out 
the decision. To manv, cheerfulness does not 
come naturally, and has to be systematically 
wooed and cultivated ; but it is well worth the 
process of cultivation, for it sharpens our 
moral view, or, at all events, provides us with 
rose-coloured spectacles, through which we 
may perceive the many flowers growing by 
the wayside on life's journey, where other- 
wise probably nothing but thorns would be 
discerned, and through the influence of which 
we may distinguish also the bright edges of 
the dark clouds which must necessarily at 
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times shadow our horizon, and which would 
be dark indeed without these blessed glimpses 
of hope beneath. 

But we will look in upon Miss Markham 
at Rosmore, on a pleasant October morning, 
as she stands before the window in the 
hbrary, dreamily watching the departure of 
some guests who had been spending a few 
days in her house. There was a weary and 
dissatisfied expression on her face, as she 
hstened calmly to what sounded very like a 
scolding administered by her aunt, who, 
arrayed in bonnet and cloak, just ready to 
go out, was delaying a few minutes apparently 
for the purpose of giving her niece a piece 
of her mind. 

' Lucy, you are behaving very badly, and 
very foolishly; and I am quite sure Miss 
Wellwood agrees with me. However, the 
carriage has just come, and I have no time to 
lecture you, for I must go to Worton to buy 
some gloves, so I shall leave you to her to 
get your scolding. Now, Miss Wellwood/ 
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she continued, addressing that lady, who was 
sitting near, quietly knitting, 'remember, 
you are to extenuate nothing; Lucy must 
hear what we both think of her. And now, 
good-bye. Does anybody want anything at 
Worton? I suppose not;' and scarcely 
waiting for an answer, Mrs. Molyneux, a 
good-looking, sharp-mannered, elderly lady, of 
about sixty, hastily bustled out of the room. 
Lucy retreated from the window where she 
had betaken herself, and walked slowly up to 
Miss Wellwood to inquire into the cause of 
the severe rebuke just administered. 

* Well, Welhna,' she exclaimed, using the 
pet name by which she generally addressed 
her former governess, * what is the matter 
with me ? you are to extenuate nothing, 
recollect, as Aunt Camilla said ; so now you 
may scold me to your heart's content.' 

' No, Lucy, I have no intention of scolding 
you,' replied Miss Wellwood, an elderly 
person, with plain features, though a very 
expressive countenance ; * but I may tell you. 
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" the matter " is simply this : that your aunt 
and I both feel you are raising hopes you can 
really have no intention of fulfilling ; and any 
false action must be wrong.' 

^ I don't know to what you allude/ Lucy 
rejoined carelessly, 

* That I can scarcely believe, for I am quite 
sure your own heart and conscience must in 
some degree reproach you.' 

^ Indeed, they do not,' said Lucy, with a 
laugh, * sad as it is to confess. You must be 
more explicit, and tell me plainly what it is 
in me you object to.' 

' I would rather leave you to find out for 
yourself,' persisted Miss Wellwood. 

^Let me see, then, Wellina dear, what it 
can be,' said Lucy, as she stood before her, a 
smile upon her face, as if she had httle fear 
of the impending lecture. 'Perhaps,' she 
remarked, after a pause, * you may have an 
objection to some one of the individuals who 
have just departed ; but then, you know, you 
needn't put it all on me.' 
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' Yes, there is one of your guests, certainly, 
whom I do strongly object to, and so does 
Mrs. Molyneux ; but you must recollect she 
objects solely in connection with you/ 

^ This is really rather exciting ; let me see 
who the objectionable individual can possibly 
be. Oh, Harry Harley, perhaps ' — and she 
played with her watch-chain, and assumed an 
air of the greatest innocence. 

' No, Lucy ; you know well it is not Captain 
Harley.' 

^ Oh, isn't it ! Well, I don't mean to guess 
any more. One must have people here, and 
one must try and amuse them ; and in the 
latter process one may contrive to extract a 
moderate amount of amusement one's self. It 
does not answer to be over-particular.' 

' No, not if those you are speaking of come 
simply as ordinary guests.' 

^Why, what else should they come as?' 
exclaimed Lucy, in weU-feigned surprise. 

* If I am not much mistaken, there is one, 
at least, who considers himself as something 
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very diflferent to an ordinary visitor. He 
shows his expectations in a more marked 
manner than we think at all desirable ; and it 
appears, both to your aunt and myself, that 
you do not suflBlciently discourage them/ 

^ Why should I V asked Lucy, indifferently ; 
' I suppose he would do as well as any one 
else.' 

On hearing this observation — which 
evidently struck her as very remarkable, 
judging from her action — Miss Wellwood 
deliberately took off her spectacles, and gazed 
at her companion with a look of surprise 
and anxiety, which the latter felt, though 
she did not choose to see it. * Lucy, what 
can you mean V she exclaimed, when she had 
apparently recovered her power of speech. 

* I mean exactly what I say, Wellina dear. 
I suppose one must do the thing some day — 
and this Colonel Stewart seems to me as 
suitable as any one else. As for really caring 
for him, or any one, that is out of the ques- 
tion ; it is only who is least objectionable.* 
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*Then keep single, my child,' said Miss 
Wellwood, earnestly ; * keep single, above all 
things ; never marry simplj/ for the sake of 
marrying.' 

' Keeping single might be rather dull ; and, 
besides, one does want a man about the place : 
it is too much for a woman to manage alone.' 

* But why, oh, why fix on this Colonel 
Stewart V gasped Miss Wellwood. 

' I don't know exactly why, except that he 
does not give me much trouble, and other 
people perhaps might. One advantage is, he 
is very presentable, and I should like some- 
thing handsome to look at, and to sit opposite 
to at meals ; that I consider a decided recom- 
mendation.' 

' I had hoped, Lucy, your principles were 
higher ; and I am sorry to think how little 
credit they do me. To marry a man simply 
on account of his looks is like sl foolish child 
not out of her teens, and very unbecoming a 
woman of your years.' 

To this rebuke Lucy made no reply, but 
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again retreated to the window, and appeared 
to be gazing steadfastly at the distant view. 
All, as far as she could see, was hers ; tlie 
fine park, with its noble avenues of oaks and 
elms ; the lake below, gleaming like silver in 
the sunshine ; the picturesque deer feeding 
in the distance — all called her mistress : but 
as she gazed she did not feel happy. Her 
heart seemed to her to have grown old and 
sere. Spencer was not forgotten, and she 
imagined she could entertain little affection 
for any one else. As for poor Harry's de- 
votion, it apparently passed unnoticed; but 
the loneliness of her life led her to encourage 
the notion of matrimony, from the desire of 
finding a companion who would cheer her 
solitude, and relieve her of much of her re- 
sponsibility. The Colonel Stewart to whom 
aunt and governess so strongly objected was, 
as we have mentioned before, the owner of a 
small estate in the neighbourhood ; a man 
who was known, though not over-favourably, 
on the turf, and who was said to be immersed 
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in debt. During this last visit to Rosmore, 
when he was accompanied by his sister, his 
attentions had, as Miss Wellwood hinted, 
been rather conspicuous ; and Lucy certainly 
had apparently not discouraged them. 

* Well, Lucy/ said Aunt Camilla that same 
evening, as they were all sitting together in 
the drawing-room after dinner, ' what did 
Miss Wellwood say to you ? I hope she 
scolded you as you deserve.' 

'Oh yes, indeed; she said all sorte of 
severe things.' 

' She did ? And pray what did you say in 
return V 

* I oh, I tried to bring her round to my 

way of thinking ; coaxed and remonstrated 
alternately.' 

' But to no effect, possibly. You must 
remember you're a young woman of five-and- 
twenty; Miss Wellwood is five-and-fifty. 
Who do you suppose has the most experi- 
ence — you or she ?' 

VOL. n. 23 
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* Oh, Aunt Camilla ! It is no question of 
experience.' 

' What then ? Of love ? Stuff and non- 
sense ! That I am sure it is not/ 

* If I wish to marry Colonel Stewart, why 
shouldn't I V 

' And why do you wish to marry him ? 
Because he's a gambler? because he's a rake ? 
because he's an unprincipled man? Very 
good reasons, certainly. Are there any 
others ? for I confess I am curious to hear.' 

' You choose to say he is all those things ; 
but I don't believe he is really.' 

* Oh, you don't I Your information, no 
doubt, is much more trustworthy than mine. 
May I ask where you obtain it ?' 

' I have never inquired. I judge for my- 
self,' said Lucy, loftily. 

* Really I You judge for yourself ! How 
very astonishing 1 In fact, you're a Solon 
in petticoats I A Minerva inhabiting Ros- 
more ! Perhaps even Solomon was not your 
equal? — ''I judge for myself!" — and this 
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from a young woman, and an ordinary young 
woman, of twenty-five 1 Well, few things 
surprise me at my time of life, but my niece's 
audacity certainly does.' 

Lucy looked hot and angry ; but she knew 
she had no chance with Aunt Camilla, and 
forbore to reply to the attack. 

' But, seriously,' continued the sharp old 
lady, 'when wise people judge for them- 
selves, they don't judge as you do, from self- 
will and self-conceit ; they have certain 
premises to go upon, and from those they 
form an opinion. You have none ; and, there- 
fore, what can your opinion be worth ?' 

She waited for her answer, but it was not 
forthcoming. 

* Get off your high-horse, my child, and 
look at things more sensibly. Don't make a 
fool of yourself, as many young women do. 
And if I am too blunt and out-spoken for 
you, go by Miss Well wood ; you can't do 
wrong then.' 

* Much as I appreciate Wellina, I can't 

23—2 
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quite give in to her choosing my husband 
for me/ said Lucy, trying to speak good- 
temperedly. 

* Indeed, dear Lucy, nothing would induce 
me to take the responsibility/ 

* Nonsense, child ! Choose for yourself, of 
course ; only don't choose a man -without a 
character/ 

Harry Harley had also been among the 
guests at Rosmore. He was a decided favour- 
ite of Mrs. Molyneux's, and she generally 
took the opportunity of asking him when she 
knew he was in the country. It happened, 
also, that Harry was on intimate terms with 
the clergyman at Rosmore, and was con- 
stantly over there, and naturally contrived oii 
such occasions to see his old friend and play- 
fellow, Miss Markham. She was by no means 
unfriendly, and still continued to call him 
Harry, though he had long since dropped the 
familiar appellation, and invariably spoke ot 
her and to her as Miss Markham. Just now 
poor Harry was in no happy frame of mind. 
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He had almost been driven wild one day at 
his club by overhearing Colonel Stewart boast 
of his probable success with the heiress of 
Rosmore ; and he was still more distracted 
when, on making inquiries, he found the 
gentleman in question was known to be 
deeply in debt, and considered more than 
shady as to character. Primed with these 
and such like facts, Harry came over in terrible 
anxiety to his friend at the rectory ; and, of 
course, went to call at Rosmore, faithfully 
confiding to Mrs. Molyneux what he had 
learnt respecting her niece's admirer. Aunt 
Camilla, sharp, bustling,* and decided, hating 
Colonel Stewart, made no sort of diflSculty 
about retailing his stories to Lucy, who, un- 
wisely compelled to listen, treated them with 
contempt and scorn. She could not gather 
from her aunt who it was that seemed to 
possess such intimate knowledge of Colonel 
Stewart and his doings ; but she immediately 
suspected Harry, and made up her mind, 
naturally enough, that he was behaving un- 
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fairly towards her, in thus seeking to preju- 
dice Aunt Camilla. When they next met 
she almost taxed him with being the author 
of what she designated as * some unfounded 
gossip respecting one of her friends.' 

' I never gossip, Miss Markham, nor do I 
know to whom you allude/ Captain Harley 
had replied, rather proudly. 

' But I think you do, Harry ; or, at least, 
you listen to gossip and repeat it, which is 
what I mean. I believe that men are just 
as much given to that small foible as we 
women are supposed to be.' 

' But tell me the particular fault you find 
with me,' he replied, ignoring her hit at male 
gossips. 

' I don't wish to go into particulars. I 
merely remark that I believe you to be acting 
unfairly towards a neighbour and friend of 
mine.' 

* I hope not,' said Harry, gravely. * I hope 
I should never act unfairly towards any one.' 

' I think such conduct certainly bears that 
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imputation — the collecting every story that 
can be raked up, and then retailing them to 
other people, for the purpose of damaging a 
reputation.' 

' Oh, Miss Markham I' exclaimed Harry, 
deeply pained ; * you are using very hard 
words. You imply that / have been collect- 
ing stories and retailing them ; but I can 
assure you most sincerely I have simply told 
the truth, and some reputations are beyond 
damaging. A motive I have for my action, 
it is true, but a far better one than that you 
imagine.' 

* I shall not inquire into your motives,' said 
Lucy, rather coldly. ' I simply wish to say 
that I utterly disapprove your action, and 
beg the process may be discontinued. At 
least, that is,' she hastily added, ' if you desire 
to remain a friend of mine.' 

' And must I see you sacrifice yourself ?' 
asked Harry, sadly. ' Must I look on in utter 
indifference, while you are doing your best to 
make shipwreck of your future ?' 
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* Why should you say so V she replied 
proudly. ' Do you imagine me so bereft of 
both sense and prudence that I am utterly 
unable to take care of myself V 

' No, I do not. You have plenty of sense 
and plenty of prudence. Only a wonaan is 
hardly able to cope with any man, be he 
what he may, who is not straightforward.' 

'And, therefore, you suppose a man Tvho 
does consider himself straightforward must 
of necessity come to the front as a sort of 
knight-errant, to protect the helpless, gulled 
woman ? You are very good, but I hope 
you won't think it rude if I decline your 
chivalrous assistance.' 

' Won't you let me help you, then, in any 
way ?' asked Harry, in faltering tones. ' We 
are such old friends, I should have thought 
you need not have scouted me altogether/ 

' Oh, no 1 not that. Only I do not wish 
to be interfered with.' 

* But I cannot see you makiug such a sad 
mistake, and look on indiflferently,' still per- 
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sisted Harry. * Your happiness is even 
dearer to me than your friendship/ 

* I will take care of my happiness, never 
fear,' said Lucy quickly, with some scorn in 
her tone ; * and as I should be sorry to have 
to dislike you, I repeat I hope you will do 
nothing to cause a breach between us/ 

Harry was silent. His distress was ex- 
treme ; but he inwardly resolved he would 
bear any amount of Lucy's anger, could he,, 
by word or deed, save her from Colonel 
Stewart's clutches. Meanwhile, Colonel 
Stewart's visits became more frequent, his 
attentions more empresse; and Harry feared 
his intervention had done greater harm than 
good, which was probably the case. 

One day, after a prolonged interview, Lucjr 
came into her aunt's room, and, slightly uncom- 
fortable as to her reception, told her she had 
consented to become Colonel Stewart's wife. 

Mrs. Molyneux raised her eyes from the 
book she was reading, and looked her niece 
steadUy in the face. 
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^ So you mean to be a fool, do you V she 
sharply replied. * Well, if so, there is no one 
to say you nay. Women generally are fools 
when they are unhappily so circumstanced as 
to have unlimited freedom, and can bid de- 
fiance to all authority, and it seems you are no 
exception to the rest of your sex. However, 
the man you have chosen will rule you with 
3, rod of iron, unless I am greatly mistaken, 
and too late you will repent your folly. As 
for sympathy, of course you expect none from 
me, you must take your own way and be 
miserable ; but I must say your blindness 
and self-will are amazing. However, I need 
not waste words 6n an obstinate woman. Go 
to Miss Wellwood and see what she will say ; 
and if you can extract one congratulation from 
her, be sure you come and tell me.' 

It was not pleasant, this whirlwind of dis- 
approbation ; and Lucy knew too well her old 
friend's views were identical with Aunt 
^Camilla's, only they would be expressed in 
less abrupt, and more civil terms. Still, the 
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thing had to be told, and were better done 
at once; so, summoning her resolution, she 
approached Miss Wellwood's back as she sat 
at her little table in her room busily writing, 
for she feared to encounter the too probable 
expression of her face when she heard her 
news, and exclaimed defiantly, though feeling 
really anything but courageous : 

' Wellina, I am going to marry Colonel 
Stewart. He has proposed, and I have said 
yes.' 

* No, Lucy, no I' and Miss Wellwood 
turned round in deepest sorrow ; ' I cannot 
beUeve you would do anything so fbohsh — 
indeed, so wrong. You are not in earnest, 
surely V 

' In serious earnest.' 

* Well, Lucy, I am grieved and surprised 
too. After all you have heard about him — 
after your having been made acquainted with 
the state of his afiairs, and the terrible need 
he has of your money, I must say I did 
hope you would have shown more prudence.' 
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* Well, if he has need of my money let 
him have it. There is a great deal more than 
I require/ 

' But, Lucy,' exclaimed Miss Wellwood, as> 
she surveyed her with a despairing air,. * surely, 
quixotic and foolishly generous as you may 
choose to be, you would not marry a man^ 
simply because he wanted your money, and 
did not care about you ?' 

'I dare say he cares as much as most 
people,' said Lucy, after a pause. 

* I doubt it. Besides, you must remember 
that your wealth need not be so great an 
attraction to every man. One would naturally 
befarmore suspicious when it is to be made the 
means of paying racing- debts, and redeeming 
the mortgages of a recklessly wasted estate^ 
as in this case.' 

* WeUina, I think you are very uncharitable. 
Harry Harley has made you like himself, it 
seems.' 

'Captain Harley 1' she exclaimed; but it 

appeared as if the mention of his name was 
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too much for her, for she stopped suddenly, 
and did not finish her sentence. 

' Yes, Captain Haxley. He appears to take 
the greatest interest in my welfare, and does 
not show himself as charitable to other people 
:as he might do.' 

From the tone of the remark, as well as 
from the way in which it was uttered. Miss 
Wellwood saw at once the prudence of drop- 
ping Harry altogether. 

' You are, of course, your own mistress, 
Xiucy,' she continued, sadly, and must do as 
you please ; no one has the right to exercise 
any authority over your actions. If it were 
but in my power, I would put a stop to this 
at once ; but as it is, if you choose to go 
against the advice of your best friends, and 
take your own way, you must do so.' 

' Almost as bad as Aunt Camilla,' thought 
Lucy to herself ; * and, indeed, I am not sure 
that I do not rather prefer the storm.' Then, 
in an aggrieved tone, she asked : ' Can't you 
say something kinder to me than that V 
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' What can I say, when I so totally dis- 
approve your choice ; when you might have 
selected so very much more prudently for 
your own happiness, and, as I remarked 
before, when you have gone against your 
best friends T 

'That must mean Captain Harley,' said 
Lucy, almost angrily ; ' for it is he who so 
totally disapproves Colonel Stewart, and as 
all his views are endorsed by you, my best 
friends resolve themselves into him alone/ 

' If you choose to ignore my independence 
of judgment, you are at liberty to do so. As 
to Captain Harley, he is one of your truest 
friends, and, I beheve, would make any sacri- 
fice for your happiness/ 

' Except the happiness of my marriage," 
said Lucy, rather scornfully. 

Miss Wellwood made no reply. She 
guessed how it was with Harry. ' Oh that 
he now stood in Colonel Stewart's place T she 
thought ; but the ci-devant governess was far 
too discreet to give expression to the wish* 
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Meanwhile Lucy sat down by her side. Like 
many wilful people who take their own way, 
she yet desired that way to be approved and 
acknowledged as everything perfect, and she 
was vexed to find her old friend so uncom- 
promising in her view of it. 

' What is it you disapprove in ^Colonel 
Stewart?' she asked more gently, after a 
pause. 

* I disapprove all that I have ever heard of 
him, but particularly that your money should 
pay his debts,' replied her companion, dryly. 

' And you persist in thinking he cares more 
for my money than for me V 

* I cannot help thinking so, Lucy. Of 
course when the settlements are drawn up, if 
he is satisfied with but a modest share of 
your wealth, and I have reason to change my 
opinion, I shall do so ; otherwise it will remain 
the same.' After a pause she continued : ' I 
love you, my child, so very dearly, that it must 
distress me to feel you have, as I fear, chosen 
a man who does not value you for yourself. 
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l)ut for what you possess. What chance of 
happiness, may I ask, can you possibly expect 
Tinder such circumstances V 

* It is the worst of having a property,' said 
Lucy, apologetically, ' that one can never feel 
•quite sure whether one may not be sought 
more for it than for one's self.' 

* Yes, it is a disadvantage, no doubt ; but 
yet there are men who, if they did not care for 
you personally, would never seek your weaJtL 
There are some high-minded people still in 
the world, Lucy, and, had I been in your 
place, I hope I should have done my best to 
encourage one of those few, instead of fixing 
my affections on — what shall I call him ? — an 
unprincipled man, I fear I must say, for it 
certainly is a sad want of honesty and right 
feeling to incur debts he has no means of 
paying.' 

' Don't talk of " my affections," Wellina, 
for indeed I have not much of those left. . I 
have loved once from childhood, and I do not 
feel that I shall ever love again.' 
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* But if you are resolved to marry, why 
select a man who bears this sad character V 

' Oh, partly because I don't believe in the 
sad character, and partly because I dislike 
him rather less than the others/ 

Miss Wellwood shook her head. *You 
have a strange taste/ she said ; and then, after 
a pause, she added solemnly : ' And can you 
expect a blessings Lucy, on a marriage entered 
upon with such feelings V 

' Would you always have me single,' she 
answered, avoiding a direct reply, ' with no 
brains but my own to manage all this V And 
she made a wide circuit with her arms, as if 
to embrace the extent of her property. 

_ I 

*0h, Lucy,, it really is useless to talk to 
you,' said poor Miss Wellvwood in her disap- 
pointment ; * it is not that I olgect to your 
marrying, as you know very well, only to 
your marrying this Colonel Stewart/ 

* I am sorry for so distressing you, I am 
indeed,. dear/ said; Lucy, as she put her arm 
round her affectionately ; ' but do you know I 

VOL. II. 24 
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think you have too bad an opinion of Colonel 
Stewart, and I suspect he will turn out better 
than either you or a certain somebody else 
seem to expect.' 

* Will you test him V asked Miss Wellwood 
in a tone of eager anxiety, as she returned 
her caress ; * will you, to please me and satisfy 
my terrible suspicions, put the touchstone to 
this Colonel Stewart, and see if he does really 
care for you alone V 

'I will do anything,' said Lucy, after a 
minute's reflection, * consistent with proper 
generosity and honourable feeling.' 

*Will you do this? Will you earn my 
everlasting gratitude by granting me this one 
favour ? Oh, Lucy, don't refuse me, I entreat 
you 1 Will you give me a faithful promise to 
leave the question of settlements entirely to 
Mr. Law, and not interfere in any way with 
what he may propose V 

'Dear old Mr. Law!' said Lucy, reflectively; 
' I don't quite know, Wellina, whether I can 
do that. You see, he thinks so very much of 
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me and of Rosmore ; and he may wish to tie 
everything up ungenerously. No man of 
honour would be pleased at that treatment/ 

' I think, Lucy, you might trust Mr. Law ; 
I do indeed. He has a world-wide experi- 
ence, and I must say a great deal of gentle- 
manly feeling. Oh, if you would but promise 
me, I should be so much happier ; for indeed, 
my dear child, I am miserable now at the 
prospect you have chosen for yourself.' And 
Miss Well wood's voice sounded very faltering 
in Lucy's ears. 

' Poor dear Welhna I Well, yes, 1 will 
promise. I don't wish to make you unhappy ; 
and if my Colonel does fly off at a tangent, I 
shall not break my heart.' 

Miss Wellwood could not trust herself to 
speak ; she could only kiss Lucy in her 
gratitude. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE MATERNAL DECISION. 

We must leave Lucy at this critical juncture 
of her fortunes, and see what has happened 
to Lady Margaret Vemor and her son, in the 
year that has elapsed since we last heard of 
them. It had not been a particularly happy 
time to either ; Spencer's want of spirits and 
forced interest — about all that she cared for 
— had been trying. He had completely 
recovered his health, but by no means his 
cheerfulness, and had obstinately resisted all 
her suggestions and proposed remedies for 
his mal de cceur, steadfastly declining to be 
comforted by any of the young ladies she 
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from time to time invited to the house, in 
the faint hope that one of them might possibly 
enchain him. But no. He was determined, 
after his former rashness, on no account to 
risk getting into a second matrimonial scrape, 
and he continued faithfiil and true to EHa. 
Lady Margaret's indignation was extreme, and 
her hatred of poor Ella was, if anything, inten- 
sified. Her anger towards her son was mild, in 
comparison ; he had behaved well to her per- 
sonally throughout the year; he had faithfully 
promised he would never see Ella, and he had 
scrupulously kept the promise; but in her 
mind his whole future was marred by that 
girl. Just before the time of which we have 
begun to write. Lady Margaret had, to her 
great astonishment and disgust, been taken 
with a sharp attack of illness — ^nothing very 
serious, but suflScient to confine her to her 
bed for a few days — and the illness, and rather 
tedious recovery, had given her leisure for 
reflection. She was sitting in the hbrary 
close by the fireside, wrapped in a shawl — her 
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son near her, with a book in his hand ; and 
the result of her enforced inactivity, in the 
thoughts which had filled her mind, was soon 
to be made known to him. 

' Spencer,' she said, suddenly and sharply, 
' what should you have done had I not re- 
covered this, and died V 

Extremely startled, he exclaimed, in that 
usual shocked tone which people so often 
consider it necessary to assume if death is 
ever spoken of, ' Oh, mother !' and he seemed 
to think he had sufficiently replied to her, for 
he added no more. 

' That is no answer to my question,' she 
said imperiously. 

' I don't quite know what you mean.' 

* I will try and make myself understood^ 
as you appear to be unusually dull of compre- 
hension at this moment. What I mean is 
this. Supposing you were suddenly to find 
yourself a free agent, what would you do V 

He understood well enough now, but 
thought it more prudent to be silent. After 
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waiting several seconds for his reply, she ex- 
claimed, in anger : 

' You dare not tell me, Spencer ; you dare 
not tell me what I know too well, that your 
first step in such a case would be to do what 
I now prevent — ^to marry that girl at 
Wilford 1' 

A terrible fear came over him. Surely 
she could be going to impose no restrictions 
upon him after her death. It would be too 
cruel. 

'Come, Spencer, answer me,' she said, 
authoritatively. 

* I never could like any one else,' he re- 
plied at length, in a low, muffled tone. 

' So it appears,' she rejoined sarcastically, 
' by your so obstinately refusing even to look 
at any of the young ladies who would gladly 
marry you. And, therefore, it is your inten- 
tion to wait quietly for my death, and then, 
as soon as my funeral is decently over, bring 
that — ^that person here, and instal her in my 
place. I see it all.' 
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* Oh, mother, really f he remonstrated. 

True as was her surmise, still it "wus not 
quite pleasant to have the idea embodied in 
so many words, and by her. 

' Can you deny it ?' she asked, as she fixed 
her grey eyes searchingly upon him. 

He could not deny it, and his silence told 
her he could not. Of course he meant to act 
decently and properly, and would not haTe 
thought of wedding Ella, as she had grimfy 
suggested, the moment her funeral should be 
over ; but then, he reflected, he could h«rdly 
venture to give her that consolation, as, 
although she might choose to speak thus 
openly of her own last obsequies, it would be 
a very different matter vrere he to do so. 

*I won't bave it,' she said, coldly and 
sternly, after a pause, during which Ae 
seemed as if she would read him throngh 
and through. * No, Spencer, I won't 
have it 1' 

Again he trembled for what might be 
coming. She could not absolutely force Imm 
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to marry any one of the girls she had spoken 
of; but still, it was quite on the cards she 
might prevent his marrying Ella. 

* I repeat it,' she continued, in cold, sar- 
castic tones. • I won't have my son waiting 
to step into his mother's shoes, to do the very 
deed she disapproves.' She stopped and 
sighed. ' If there were but a proper heir to 
the place after you, it should never be ; but 
I cannot overcome my dislike to your cousin 
Frederick, who is next at law, and, since he 
has taken to racing and fooling away his 
money, I am more determined than ever he 
shall never succeed here, for I could forgive 
anything sooner than gambling-debts.' 

Then, as she reflected upon her impotence, 
her anger at his obstinacy increased yet more, 
and sh! continued, in severe tones : 

* You are acting very improperly, Spencer, 
in not marrying as I wish. Even if you pay 
no attention to my desire, you really might 
think of the property.' 

' But I cannot marry a girl I do not &Hcy» 
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I certainly have no intention of getting into 
any fresh scrape on that score/ 

Lady Margaret made no reply, but she 
brooded long over the wrong she considered 
her son was committing towards her and 
her estate. She could not, however, make 
up her mind to punish his obstinacy and 
insubordination by disinheriting him, for she 
had a strong distaste to leaving Heathlands 
altogether out of the family. She had few 
real friends, and, certainly, none whom she 
desired to enrich at Spencer's expense ; yet, 
his vexatious hankering after that Wilford girl 
was most trying, and she felt certain he would 
never alter his mind, nor give up the hope of 
one day making Miss Brown Mrs. Vernor. 

An unmistakable shudder crossed her as' 
she thought upon the alternative. For daya 
and weeks she pondered over the predica- 
ment, trying in vain to mature some plan of 
action, by which the objectionable Ella might 
be disposed of and her son induced to marry 
in his own rank, but nothing definite occurred 
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to her ; and, unless the young lady in ques- 
tion were to die — a chance of escape which 
Lady Margaret dare not hope for — she saw 
no way out of her difl&culties, and she hated 
Ella yet more as she thought of the power 
she so unconsciously wielded. Yet there she 
was, unhappily, enthroned in the heart of the 
future Squire. What was to be done ? If 
she did not allow the marriage, she knew 
perfectly well, as we have seen, that he would 
make Ella his wife the very first opportunity^ 
and that idea was absolutely terrible in its 
repugnance. What could she do ? How 
could she prevent such a catastrophe ? And 
she was unwillinglj compelled to acknowledge 
she could not prevent it, that it was utterly^ 
out of her power. True, she might put a 
clause in her will, and disinherit her son, were 
he to so oflfend ; but what would be the good,, 
when there was no one else to whom she 
would choose to leave her possessions ? 

Amidst this chaos of doubt, bewilderment,, 
and confusion. Lady Margaret at length 
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arrived at a conclusion. Ske resolved, 
grimly resolved, to allow the union. * Par 
better let them marry ; yes, let them marry 
now,' was her thought, 'and bear the full 
weight of her displeasure. Miss Brown 
should find out what it was to have ventured 
to cross her will ; she would allow the act 
for the sake of an heir, but it should cost the 
perpetrators dear. They should take their 
own way, but bear the punishment of their 
temerity.' 

* Spencer,* she said, one morning after she 
had been transacting some business with 
him, * I wish to ask you a question — I wisfh to 
ask whether you have completely made up 
your mind to marry this Miss Brown V 

She paused, awaiting his reply. 

' It is of no use my making up my mind, 
mother,' he said, as he nervously fingered 
the bundle of papers lying on the table 
before them; 'I can only tell you what I 
have often told you already, that I never 
•can, never shall, like any one else.' 
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Suddenly she tamed and confironted him, 
as ahe exclaimed in sharp indore tones^ clear 
as the metaflic soond of a beD : 

* Then you shall many in my lifetime, and 
not wait fcR" mydeath to instal her in my place.^ 

He started, a deep flush of wcmdennent 
and joy coming into his faccL 

'Yes/ she lepesded sarcastically , 'in my 
lifetime. Notwithstanding my utter hatred 
to soch a marriage — a hatred which can 
never be lessened, where all is lost and 
nothing gained — stilly as you are so obstinately 
bent upon this ^1, and no one else, you shcJl 
marry her, and you and your self^hosen wife 
shall take up your abode here with me.' 

The c(doar vanished firom his cheeks as he 
listened. 

'The property will be yours, though it is 
more than you deserve, and I must have 
you on the spot to look after it. I car, of 
course, fed no affection for your future wife — 
neith^ she nor you could expect it — but she 
shall always meet with ordinary civility at 
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my hands; and as we shall only see one 
another at meals, she will be able to put up 
with me for that time. And now for the 
question of means. I consider you can per- 
fectly well afford to live on what I now allow 
you ; you shall have your own proper suit of 
rooms in this house, and five hundred a year 
fjhall be settled upon your wife. So now you 
have but to make your arrangements. Only 
remember this, I cannot possibly permit the 
marriage to take place from Wilford ; it would 
bring the whole affair much too near. Mr. 
Brown and his daughter must go to London, 
and there the wedding must be — ^the quieter 
the better, though I don't suppose you will 
have many relations to inconvenience you, 
and I sincerely hope she won't. You had 
better give her a hint on the subject. You 
shall have a two months' holiday ' — she 
would not say honeymoon — * before you 
bring her here. And remember, Spencer, I 
am not to see her till she comes as your wife. 
Now, do you understand all this V 
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Understand ? Indeed he did, too well. 
His whole brain was in a whirl ; the permission 
to marry Ella in itself was very delightful, 
but the ungracious manner in which the per- 
mission was accorded was anything but 
pleasant. And then the terrible threat, 
that Ella as his wife was only to receive 
common civility at her hands 1 And he knew 
what that meant from his mother. Could he 
expose her to such treatment 1 Would it not 
be cruel and ungenerous on his part ? He 
was silent for so long, while meditating thus 
unpleasantly, that Lady Margaret inquired 
at last, rather sharply, whether he had no 
answer to give her. 

'I am sure, mother,' he stammered, 
hardly knowing how to frame his words ; * I 
am very grateful, only — only — if * 

' Well 1 if what V 

' If you can look upon my wife with no 
degree of affection, I think it would scarcely 
be fair to her to bring her here.' 

' That is your opinion, is it ? You would 
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prefer waiting for my death. But I may 
live a long time^ notwithstanding I have been 
ill — ^it is quite possible ; and you and the youi^ 
woman may both have grown grey, mean- 
while/ 

The uncomfortable idea of Ella'a lovely 
hair being blanched by age struck Spe&cer 
strangely, and, curiously enough, he fi>und 
himself beginning to wonder how die woidd 
look under the circumstances. But he con- 
sidered further, that after aU, grey hair, 
fnghtful as it was, might perhaps cost them 
less suffering than this immediate marriage, 
and his resolution was. taken. 

' If you would only learn to like her a Utile, 
mother T he pleaded. ' Otherwise, I must 
decline to expose her to your anger.* 

But this did not suit her ladyship; 

' You will either marry her now,^ Spencer,' 
abe said, ' or not at alL If you don't choose 
to risk anything, you may give her vq^ for 
ever ; and if she does not choose to ruia any 
risk, she may give you up. I won't have you 
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both waiting for my death. I tell you plainly, 
I won't have it ; and you must be aware by 
this time that I never express an intention 
without full power to carry it out. You 
must remember, Spencer, that your conduct 
has been most blamable. You compelled 
Lucy to throw you over. No woman of 
lionour could have done otherwise ; and I 
. myself have great reason to complain of the 
bitter disappointment inflicted upon me by 
that breach. I consider now that I have a 
perfect right to insist upon your marriage, if 
I so choose — a marriage, moreover, that you 
would yourself carry out on the instant, were 
you master here ; and that you shall make 
your offer I am determined. If the young 
lady does not care enough for you to risk a 
few black looks from me, she is not the per- 
son I take her for.' 

She paused a moment, and then continued : 

* Of course I can but repeat, I shall hate 

and detest such a marriage ; and if you choose 

to promise me faithfully you will give it up 

VOL. XL 25 
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for ever, and choose another wife, I shall he 
only too glad ; hut if it comes to your waiting 
to do it till you are Squire here, I protest 
against the idea. Which is it to he ? Will 
you promise me, on your word of honour, to 
give the thing up for ever V 

* No,* he said, promptly and unhesitatingly, 
' I can't do that.' 

' So I imagined. Then you will be good 
enough to marry now, as I desire ; and you 
may tell Miss Brown that I have withdrawn 
my actual opposition.' 

' Why won't you let me live away,' he re- 
monstrated again, ' if you dislike her so ? 
Why won't you give me my usual allowance, 
and let me take a small house somewhere ? 
I could manage that easily, and it would be 
much the best for us all.' 

' Because I don't choose. I have my own 
reasons, one of which is that I wish you to 
be here to look after the property.' 

* But I would come whenever it was neces- 
sary.' 
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^ No^ that would not suit me. I must have 
you on the spot Tou always want, Spencer, 
the sweets of life, without any of the bitters, 
to get the roses witiiout tiieir thorns. Tou 
know I have told you before you are a moral 
coward.' 

His cheek fludiied angrily. 

' I am not thinking of myself, but of her. 
Your anger I can bear, though it is often 
trying ; but I dread the exposing her toil' 

^ Very well, then, give her up.' 

'Never!' 

She laughed 

'Ton profess to be generous enough to 
dread my very natoial diqileasure entirely on 
her account, but yon are not snflkiently gene- 
rous to shelter her altogetfa^* by yididii^ her 
up. However, I don't wish to hear any 
more of your opinions on the subject Find 
out the young la^s, and let me know the 
result' 

liundieon was at that mmneat annooneed, 
and Spencer was spaied the neeemty of a 

25—2 
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reply. The subject was not again recurred 
to ; but, of course, he knew any further re- 
monstrance would be useless, and that unless 
he intended to say farewell for ever to Ella, 
he must do his mother's behest, and tell 
the former of her proposal. 

We need not follow him on his expe- 
dition to Wilford, or dilate on the mingled 
feelings of joy and fear with which he a 
second time made his oflfer. Honestly he 
told the whole story, and, on his return, 
was able to inform Lady Margaret that Ella 
had consented to become his wife, and hoped 
one day to overcome her displeasure. The 
latter smiled, but it was not a pleasant smile. 

* I suspected, Spencer, the young lady 
would not share your cowardice,' was, how- 
ever, all the remark she made. 

' You have never asked who she is,' said 
Spencer, in a slightly disappointed tone. 

' No, I never have. Why should 1 1 and 
where would have been the use ? Had she 
been kitchen-maid at the Wilford Inn, I 
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suppose you would have been equally obsti- 
nate, and infatuated, and determined to 
marry her. It is quite enough for me to 
know that she lives at Wilford, and that 
she is Miss Brown. I don't fancy she is 
either the butcher's daughter or the baker's ; 
and, in justice, I must admit she does not 
look like it. Still, I do not imagine' (this 
was said very sarcastically) *that she is a 
person of family.' 

' Her mother was, though/ said Spencer, 
curtly. 

' Indeed I and pray who was she ?' 

' Sir Charles MaydweU's daughter ; the one, 
I imagine, you used to know.' 

* What !' exclaimed Lady Margaret, in a 
tone that made her son almost tremble, and 
instantaneously repeat his information. ' Do 
you mean to tell me that Miss Brown is the 
music-master's daughter V 

'He was a music-master once, but has 
given it up now/ said Spencer, whose dis- 
comfort was rapidly increasing. 
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Not one word did Lady Margaret reply ; 
but^ without looking at her son, she rose 
from her seat, and immediately quitted the 
room. 



V 



CHAPTER V. 

THE TOUCHSTONE APPLIED. 

Fernet House, which was down in the 
County Directory as the seat of Colonel 
Stewart, was a medium-sized square-built 
erection, sadly dilapidated^ and needing a 
considerable outlay to place it in a substantial 
state of repair. But the funds necessary for 
such a purpose were not likely to be forth- 
coming, as whenever Colonel Stewart had 
any spare cash, it was all devoted to gambling 
transactions on the turf 

On the same day that Lucy had so dis- 
mayed the hearts of her aunt and companion, 
by informing them of her engagement. Colonel 
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Stewart entered the shabbily-furnished draw- 
ing-room of Femey House, with an expres- 
sion of keen satisfaction on his handsome 
though somewhat saturnine countenance, 
walked proudly up to his sister, and 
exclaimed : 

' I say, Gus, I have won her/ 
' Oh, Percival, you don't say so T and her 
pale statue-like face was absolut.ely illumin- 
ated with joy. 

* I have though, by George!' 
' Sit down and tell me all about it.' 
He laughed shortly as he replied :> ' There 
isn't much to tell. I gave her plenty of soft 
sawder, such as goes down with all you 
women ; told her, as a matter of course, that 
I had never cared for any one before ; hum- 
bugged her to her heart's content, till she 
believes now I am the most disinterested love- 
sick mortal in the four quarters of the globe. 
Hang it, though, when you come to consider 
it, I have done rather a clever thing. It's 
ten thousand a year if it's a penny, and not a 
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siii£:le chaise on the estate. Hemans tells 
Jifs a l^lendid property, and everything 
in first-rate order. It was about time to con- 
trive somethings for we'd nearly come to an 
end of our tether, you and I, Gus, I can tell 
you.' 

' Gus/ whose real name was Augusta, and 
who was generally called by her friends 
Gussie, smiled, as she repUed: *I always 
thought something would turn up ; you're so 
clever, I felt sure Lucy would not be able to 
resist you.' 

' Ah, there's nothing like a precious lot of 
humbug to win a woman's heart. It's a 
mercy she can't look into mine at the present 
moment, eh, Gusi' and he laughed a short 
sneering laugh. 

'But, Percival,' said his sister, rather 
anxiously, * you won't behave badly to poor 
Lucy, will you 1 Don't you care about her 
just one little bit ? I am sure you might ; for 
really she is not at all objectionable, and much 
nicer than heiresses usually are.*^ 
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' If she hadn't been, I probably shouldn't 
have given myself the trouble to get round 
her. A pot of money is all very well ; bat 
even that may buy a wife too dear^ if there 
happens to be a squint^ or a red nose, or a 
moustache, or tusks like the wolf in Red 
Riding Hood, to be taken with it Now 
Lucy chances to possess rather nice eyes, a 
piquante little nose, and fair enough teeth, 
and, by-the-bye, a remarkably pretty foot and 
ankle. Oh 1 we shall get on together like a 
house on fire ; and as long as she comes down 
with the needful she will find a husband as 
sweet as sugar to her taste.' 

' But there will be settlements, or some- 
thing, won't there V asked Gussie, in a rather 
puzzled tone. 

' Well, yes, I am afraid there will. Those 
old sharks of lawyers are not likely to let me 
have the money all on the square ; still, you 
see, I have got hold of Lucy, and as she's 
twenty-five, if she's a day, she can do pretty 
much as she chooses ' 
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' Well, Percy, you really are in greafc luck/ 
' I suppose I am,' he said slowly ; * but it 
depends a good deal on what the settlements 
are going to be. However, I've cut out that 
beggar Harley, which is something. I only 
hope she won't make it an awfully long 
engagement. But I say, Gus, now you must 
help me ; when I don't happen to see her, you 
must take care to be up at the Hall, and sing 
my praises, and do what you can to get round 
the old auDt, and that prim affidr of a com- 
panion, who hates me like poison, I wager. I 
shall have to trust a good deal to you, you 
know ; and you may drive the old horse as 
often as you please to Bosmora' 

' Yes, Percival, I will do all I can,' repUed 
his sister, to whom he had been on the whole 
a fairly good brother, and who was not 
without a certain admiration for even his 
defects, as well as for what she looked upon 
as his better qualities. It is well when we 
have some one to believe in us, bad though 
we may be ; and perhaps the knowledge may 
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serve to check sometimes our too-easy descent 
down hiU. 

After this conversation Gussie became a . 
frequent visitor at Rosmore. She had always 
considered herself rather a friend of Lucy's, 
and she carried out her brother's admonitions 
to the best of her ability, chatted pleasantly 
with the * prim aflfair of a companion/ and 
was meekly humble to the more alarminor 
aunt. She also, with the best intentions^ sang- 
Percival's praises to an almost overpowering 
extent; and Lucy, who might possibly 
have been taken in by a smaller and more 
judiciously administered dose, saw through it, 
and resolved she would look at her Colonel 
with her own eyes, and not through the 
medium of Gussie's. Still, his affairs were 
by no means unpromising; he himself was. 
full of confidence, and, to a certain extent, 
Lucy was fascinated. Yet she resolved 
honestly to carry out Miss Wellwood's test. 

One morning after the courtship had been 
duly prolonged, Colonel Stewart came in to 
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Ills sister, with a laow Uack as ni^t, and his 
handsome face weaiin^ a most mipleasant 
^expression of anger and socmh. 

' Those old idiots are going to do me after 
all !' he exclaimed veh^nentlT : ' they are 
going to tie up the jnoperty ontiageooslTy 
and won't even give me a decent aDowanoe 
out of it. It's the most awfnUj onjost con- 
spiracy that ever was concocted on the &ce 
of the earth ; and if Miss ^farkham thinks 
I'm going to stand it she's mistaken.' 

'But it is only the lawyers/ suggested 
Gussie, in what she tried to make comfortable 
reassuring tones. ' I am sure Lucy herself 
would never wish you to be badly treated*' 

' No, perhaps not ; but then, you know, she 
oughtn't to leave it all to those rascally 
people, but see to it herself — ^and, besides, 
how on earth can I complain to her? It 
would be a confoundedly awkward thing to 
have to do ; and the two old women would 
throw up their hands and make such a bulla- 
balloo, as if I were an orthodox Dick Turpin, 
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a pistol in one hand, and the other out- 
stretched for Lucy's purse. I wish the close- 
fisted scoundrels were at the bottom of the 
seaT 

He looked very black as he gave utterance 
to this charitable sentiment, and Mr. Law 
would, indeed, have felt thoroughly justified 
in his course, could he but have heard ii 
His sister scarcely knew what suggestien to 
make to help him. 

'Couldn't you tell Lucy they were not 
treating you as a gentleman V she inquired 
at length, with some hesitation. 

• It's an uncommon diflScult thing,' he 
said in reply ; then, relapsing into silence, be 
pondered over the ways and means at his 
disposal, and thought how he could contrive 
to enlist Lucy's sympathies without exciting 
her suspicions. For a beginning, he tried to 
throw an additional amount of tenderness 
into his manner, as much, at least, as she 
would allow, but — strangely, he thought — she 
seemed to prefer him, the more matter-of-fect 
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and the less lover-like he showed hinuBelf. 
And havingy as he considered^ sufficiently 
played the part he had undertaken, he one 
day ventured to remark to her, as they were 
i^troUing about the grounds at Kosmore to- 
gether, that he was sorry to think her lawyer 
did not trust him. 

'I suppose they are all very suspicious 
people,' she replied, with an attempt at a smile, 
though she felt far from comfortable at the 
idea of what might possibly be coming next. 

* Suspicious,' he repeated ; ' yes, indeed, 
and yours doubly so ; but surely, Lucy, you 
trust me yourself, don't you ?' 

' Oh, of course,' she said, but in a more 
matter-of-fact tone than he quite approved. 

* Then y(m, at all events, don't suspect me 
of wishing to get hold of your property, and 

makinof ducks and drakes of it as old ' 

he corrected himself immediately — * as Mr. 
Law does.' 

' No,' she answered, in the same tone as 
before. 
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Stewart entered the shabbily-furnished draw- 
ing-room of Femey House, with an expres- 
sion of keen satisfaction on his handsome 
though somewhat saturnine countenance, 
walked proudly up to his sister, and 
exclaimed : 

* I say, Gus, I have won her.' 

' Oh, Percival, you don't say so T and her 
pale statue-like face was absolutely illumin- 
ated with joy. 

* I have though, by George !' 

* Sit down and tell me all about it.' 

He laughed shortly as he replied :> ^ There 
isn't much to tell. I gave her plenty of soft 
sawder, such as goes down with all you 
women ; told her, as a matter of course, that 
I had never cared for any one before ; hum- 
bugged her to her heart's content, till she 
believes now I am the most disinterested love- 
sick mortal in the four quarters of the globe. 
Hang it, though, when you come to consider 
it, I have done rather a clever thing. It's 
ten thousand a year if it's a penny, and not a 
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single charge on the estate. Hemans tells 
me it's a splendid property, and everything 
in first-rate order. It was about time to con- 
trive something, for we'd nearly come to an 
end of our tether, you and I, Gus, I can tell 
you.' 

' Gus/ whose real name was Augusta, and 
who was generally called by her friends 
Gussie, smiled, as she replied : ' I always 
thought something would turn up ; you're so 
clever, I felt sure Lucy would not be able to 
resist you.' 

' Ah, there's nothing Uke a precious lot of 
humbug to win a woman's heart. It's a 
mercy she can't look into mine at the present 
moment, eh, Gus?' and he laughed a short 
sneering laugh. 

' But, Percival,' said his sister, rather 
anxiously, 'you won't behave badly to poor 
Lucy, will you ? Don't you care about her 
just one little bit ? I am sure you might ; for 
really she is not at all objectionable, and much 
nicer than heiresses usually are.' 
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as she spoke remained unseen by her. But, 
notwithstanding all he had at stake, he could 
not entirely restrain the outward expression of 
his feelings ; and, in the heat of his passionate 
resentment, an unguarded word escaped his 
lips, which the next instant he would have 
given worlds to have been able to recall. 
Lucy had not seen his face, but she heard his 
exclamation, and, involuntarily perhaps, moved 
a little farther from him. In terrible fear, he 
attempted an apology : 

' I beg your pardon. I forgot I was so 
near you for the moment,' he stammered, con- 
fusedly. 

She made him no reply. He tried to look 
at her, but she had averted her face. His 
feat almost grew into terror. Surely she 
could not be going to give him up for such a 
trifle ; surely he had not seriously offetided 
her. She paced the whole length of the walk 
before she spoke ; then, suddenly turning 
upon him, she said : 

* Colonel Stewart, 1 think we had better 

26—2 
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Not one word did Lady Margaret reply ; 
but^ without looking at her son, she rose 
from her seat, and immediately quitted the 
room. 



I 



CHAPTEE V. 

THE TOUCHSTONE APPLIED. 

Fernet House, which was down in the 
County Directory as the seat of Colonel 
Stewart, was a medium-sized square-built 
erection, sadly dilapidated, and needing a 
considerable outlay to place it in a substantial 
state of repair. But the funds necessary for 
such a purpose were not likely to be forth- 
coming, as whenever Colonel Stewart had 
any spare cash, it was all devoted to gambling 
transactions on the turf. 

On the same day that Lucy had so dis- 
mayed the hearts of her aunt and companion, 
by informing them of her engagement, Colonel 
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Stewart entered the shabbily-furnished draw- 
ing-room of Femey House, with an expres- 
sion of keen satisfaction on his handsome 
though somewhat saturnine countenance, 
walked proudly up to his sister, and 
exclaimed : 

* I say, Gus, I have won her/ 

' Oh, Percival, you don't say so T and her 
pale statue-like face was absolutely illumin- 
ated with joy. 

* I have though, by George !' 

* Sit down and tell me all about it.' 

He laughed shortly as he replied :> ^ There 
isn't much to tell. I gave her plenty of soft 
sawder, such as goes down with all you 
women ; told her, as a matter of course, that 
I had never cared for any one before ; hum- 
bugged her to her heart's content, till she 
believes now I am the most disinterested love- 
sick mortal in the four quarters of the globe. 
Hang it, though, when you come to consider 
it, I have done rather a clever thing. It's 
ten thousand a year if it's a penny, and not a 
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single chaige on the estate. Hemans tells 
me it's a splendid property, and everything 
in first-rate order. It was about time to con- 
trive something, for we'd nearly come to an 
end of our tether, you and I, Gus, I can tell 
you.' 

' Gus,' whose real name was Augusta, and 
who was generally called by her friends 
Gussie, smiled, as she replied : * I always 
thought something would turn up ; you're so 
clever, I felt sure Lucy would not be able to 
resist you.' 

' Ah, there's nothing like a precious lot of 
humbug to win a woman's heart. It's a 
mercy she can't look into mine at the present 
moment, eh, Gus?' and he laughed a short 
sneering laugh. 

'But, Percival,' said his sister, rather 
anxiously, 'you won't behave badly to poor 
Lucy, will you 1 Don't you care about her 
just one little bit ? I am sure you might ; for 
really she is not at all objectionable, and much 
nicer than heiresses usually are.' 
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orders from head-quarters. Spencer, as lie 
lounged carelessly in an easy-chair, looked 
thoroughly content, notwithstanding his 
mother's epistle, and Ella no less so. There 
was no occasion for him to anticipate evil; 
his present completely satisfied him, nor did 
he care to penetrate further just then ; true, 
his mother loomed disagreeably in the back- 
ground, soon to appear in the very front of 
his landscape ; still, he vaguely hoped she had 
but little power to injure him. And what ot 
Ella ? If we say that she was perfectly 
happy, we say all. There is a ring in the 
voice, an additional brilliancy in the eye, a 
colour in the cheek, a spring in the footstep 
which the light-heartedness of perfect content 
only can give ; and in Ella all was, as it were, 
hallowed with deeper thoughts, and she tried 
earnestly never — as so many of us, alas, do — 
to forget her gratitude. 

* Oh, Spencer 1' was her reply to his remark, 
* I am so sorry ; but is there really no hope 1 
Won't Lady Margaret relent V 
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* She wants me to stand for the countv, 
a vacancy having just occurred, and says I 
must go back and canvass. Shall you Hke 
having your husband an M.P., Ella V 

* Yes, if he likes it/ 

' But what do you say yourself ? Have 
you no ambition, no desire that he should 
distinguish himself among the six hundred 
who sit in the House V 

She laughed as she came round and stood 
by his chair, and looked into his face. 

* No, I don't think I am ambitious, either 
for you or for me.' 

*But I can't help myself, dear; in this 
case I have greatness thrust upon me. If 
my lady says the word, .that is enough, and 
you and I must be her very obedient 
servants.' 

* And that means we must set off at once, 
and say good-bye to our delightful tour.' 

* Yes, it has been delightful beyond expres- 
sion; Spencer replied, as his eye rested fondly 
on his wife's mobile expressive face ; * we 
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shall not have such a time again for a long 
while. Still, her ladyship can't exactly 
separate us, and we shall be together, you 
know, even at Heathlands.' 

^ Will she dislike me very much, do you 
think?' asked Ella, after a minute's silence, 
in timid hesitating tones. 

Her husband drew her towards him, and 
gently stroked her hair, but he did not dare 
raise her hopes. 

* Nobody but my mother could dislike you ;' 
he said ; * only she is so stern and hard, and 
I dare say will try to do so as much as she 
can, if only to spite her son.' 

* I must not mind, I suppose ;' and she 
tried to smile. 

* No, you must not mind. You will have 
me always, and as we are to have our own 
private rooms, you will only see her at meals, 
and just in the evenings. But don't let us 
spoil the remainder of the day by thinking of 
my mother. Put on your things, and we 
will go and take our farewell of the Louvr©/ 
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The next day they started to obey Lady 
Margaret's behest, slept that night at Dover, 
and the next afternoon found themselves at 
the Carlingford station, where the Heath- 
lands carriage was in waiting; CarUngford 
having been purposely selected by my lady, 
as, from its distance, it felt little interest in 
the Vernor family. She had given the very 
strictest injunctions there was to be no fuss 
whatever when her son and his wife returned, 
and she was far too much feared to be in the 
slightest degree disobeyed. It never cost 
Ella a single thought, but Spencer knew well 
why it was that not one of his mother's 
tenants was there to greet him, that not a 
single bit of bunting was hung out in Wilford 
streets: and when he reflected on what his 
reception would probably have been had 
Lucy Markham been by his side, he looked 
very black indeed. Though they nearly 
passed Rose Villa ou their way, he dared 
not allow Ella to stop, even for one moment ; 
all he could do was to promise to try and 
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arrange she should drive in the next day 
to see her father. The rector had been, 
peremptorily forbidden to have the belJs 
rung, and although he had ventured to 
remonstrate, what he said was received 
with such displeasure, that, not wishing to 
provoke a direct breach, he had felt himself 
obliged to submit. 

It was, therefore, in perfect silence that 
cold January day that Spencer and his bride 
drove up to Ella's future home. In mute 
dismay and fear she turned pale, and clung 
to him, as they approached the house. He 
put his arm round her tenderly, and did his 
best to reassure her. 

' Don't be frightened, Ella : she can't eat 
you up, recollect ; and though you must not 
expect any affection just yet, you are sure to 
win your way at last. For the present, you 
must be content with me.' 

She tried to smile in reply, and struggled 
bravely for composure as they aUghted and 
entered the hall, where there was a vision of 
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heads peeping surreptitiously from a distant 
door, but only old Evans and the footmen 
legitimately visible. Spencer greeted him, 
and introduced his wife. 

'Where is her ladyship, Evans V he inquired. 

* I beUeve in the library, sir.' 

Quickly he led on the trembling Ella, and 
opened the door. For the moment no one 
was to be seen ; the room was spacious, and it 
was hopeless to attempt to explore its many 
comers at a single coup dJceil ; but from on§ 
of those comers rose a stately figure, not 
difficult for Ella to recognise. Slowly it 
advanced ; one glance the young wife ven- 
tured at the stern unloving countenance, the 
next instant her eyes sunk in dismay towards 
the ground. Her nervous icy hand was just 
taken, and dropped, and Lady Margaret 
turned to greet her son. Not one word did 
she vouchsafe to Ella, but silently motioning 
her to a seat, she immediately began a con- 
versation with Spencer on bis electioneering 
prospects. 
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Too bewildered, too overpowered and 
wretched to listen, Ella, who felt as if every 
scrap of courage was deserting her, sat rigidly 
in her chair, simply making an intense effort 
to restrain her strong inclination to burst into 
tears. She struggled, however, for composure, 
feeling that were phe to break down, liady 
Margaret's contempt would be, if possible, 
increased ; and after a time, she so far rallied 
as to be able to steal covert glances at the 
arbiter of her destiny. She watched the 
stem unbending expression of face, the 
haughtiness of demeanour, the cold piercing 
grey eye, with a degree of interest as if she 
were making some strange psychological dis- 
covery, until, the tea brought in, the object of 
her scrutiny slightly moved her position, and 
Ella once again looked steadily towards the 
carpet. 

Spencer was soon desired to attend to his 
wife's wants ; but the latter was far too 
unhappy to be able to eat, feeling as if she 
must inevitably be choked in the process. 
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Her relief ^was intense when Lady Margaret, 
with the remark that probably she would be 
glad to rest, rose from her seat, and led the 
way to the apartments she had allotted them. 
They were situated in the pleasant est wing of 
the house, overlooking the garden, and under 
other circumstances Ella would have greatly 
admired the new and evidently expensive fur- 
niture, which transformed them into an abode 
of luxury far different from what she had been 
accustomed to. Spencer, too, looked round 
with a well-satisfied smile; his mother had, 
he thought, certainly done the best she could 
for them in the upholstery line; but poor 
Ella would have infinitely preferred the sight 
of an old horse-hair sofa, with companion 
chairs, could those have been accompanied by 
even one kind look from her mother-in-law. 

* Your taste in furniture is really exquisite,* 
said Spencer, feeling he must say something 
in acknowledgment of the attention ; ' it will 
be a positive pleasure to live in this room, 
won't it, Ella V and he turned his eyes round 
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the handsome sitting-room, and took in the 
colouring of wall, ceiling, curtains, and carpet, 
beautifully assimilated, yet with just sufficient 
contrast to show off the whole. She replied 
to her husband's observation with a bright 
grateful smile and a timid murmur of thanks ; 
but Lady Margaret never gave her a glance, 
and the next moment left them alone together. 
*You mustn't mind her coldness,' said 
Spencer, as, tenderly kissing his wife, he wel- 
comed her home ; ^ it is her way, you know ;' 
and Ella, with moistened eyes, told him she 
should mind nothing as long as she had him. 
But she was chilled to the very marrow by 
her reception, and, being tired also with her 
journey, she did not look very bright when 
they met again at dinner. The talk turned 
principally on the election, and on various bits 
of county news, which had been treasured up 
for Spencer's ears ; but scarcely one word did 
Lady Margaret address to her daughter-in- 
law, except when absolute civility required it. 
She sat long after dinner, and when she at 
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length rose from the table, told her son she did 
not suppose he wished to stay by himself. Too 
glad to be at hand to support his wife, he 
readily took the hint, to her great relief, and 
followed them at once into the drawing room. 
But Ella, who from grief and weariness 
together could scarcely control her feelings, 
ventured to plead fatigue, and retired as soon 
as she thought she decently could. Her maid 
came to attend her, but she sent her away, 
and throwing herself into a chair, gave vent 
to her distress. She had not anticipated any 
show of affection ; she had expected to be 
browbeaten and sat upon — and that she 
thought she could have borne — it was the 
intolerable coldness, the almost utter con- 
tempt, with which she was being treated, that 
made it so very hard to endure patiently. 
But soon she heard her husband's footsteps 
approaching, and instantly tried to recover 
herself ; had she imagined he would seek her 
so quickly, never would she have allowed him 
to find her in tears. He was terribly cut up 
VOL. II. 27 
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at the sight, and broke out into such violent 
rei)roaches against his mother, that Ella, 
terrified at the idea of provoking a possible 
quarrel, did her best to smile and make him 
believe it was only fatigue that had rendered 
her rather hysterical, and that she did not in 
the least care for Lady Margaret's coldness. 
And this she decided at once must be her cue 
henceforth, and that all future sorrow and 
discomfort must be studiously concealed 
within her own breast. 

The next morning Mr. and Mrs. Vernor 
entered the breakfast-room together ; and, to 
the great relief of the latter. Lady Margaret 
had not yet appeared. 

* Come and look at the view,* said Spencer, 
as he led the way to the window. ' It's 
really uncommonly pretty from here. Of 
course just now the garden is nothing much, 
but in summer it is a perfect blaze of colour.' 

Ella approached, and was beginning to ex- 
press her admiration and delight, when the 
door opened, and Lady Margaret entered. 
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She greeted both coldly enough ; and, placing 
herself at the breakfast-table, began to make 
the tea, 

' We were admiring the view,' said Spencer. 
* Even now the garden looks pretty in its 
way.' 

* Yes ; Walkins takes great pains,' she re- 
plied indiflferently. * What will your wife 
have for breakfast V she continued. ' Find 
out her wants, and attend to them, Spencer. 
There is cold pheasant on the sideboard. ' 

It was some comfort to Ella to hear she 
was thought of sufficient importance to make 
care for her breakfast a consideration, though 
her ladyship did not choose to address her 
personally ; and she decided on the culd 
pheasant, but the choking sensation in her 
throat still made it difficult to eat. 

* By-the-bye, mother/ said Spencer, with 
rather an effi)rt, ' will there be any means for 
Ella's driving into Wilford to-day ? She 
would like to go there, if possible.' 

To which inquiry the reply was, there 

27—2 
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would be no difficulty about the matter, as a 
brougham and a victoria had been provided 
Loc their use, and one of the grooms had been 
promoted to the office of coachman. 

' I thought I had better arrange it all/ she 
added, * as you would like to find everything 
ready on your return.' 

Spencer was really gratified at the atten- 
tion, and not displeased to think he was saved 
the expense of a carriage, which he had anti- 
cipated, as at that moment his purse was 
rather empty. 

' What gaieties are there in view V he 
asked, after a time. ' Anything for us ? We 
shall enjoy a little going out.' 

' There are two balls, I fancy, somewhere, 
in the course of next month ; and I believe 
Lady Can more has sent you a card,' Lady 
Margaret replied, in her coldest tone. 

It was evident, if sho were to have her 
way, her son and his wife would be closely 
shut up within the four walls of Heathland^. 
Spencer knew well her reason, and Ella al^o ; 
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but the former was determined to introduce 
his wife, and immediately said they should 
hope to go to all, inquiring, further, when 
they were to take place. 

' I have put the cards on the chimney-piece 
in your room,' was the curt rejoinder ; and he 
saw it would be unsafe to say any more. 

Ella could not help feeling a species of par- 
donable, pleasurable pride as she drove up, 
in her pretty Uttle victoria, to Rose Villa ; 
and Kezia's deUght was of course unbounded, 
her visions of a fairy prince for her favourite, 
his hands full of gifts, being in her eyes now 
completely realised. After paying her father 
a long visit, she went on to see her friend 
Mrs. Myles. She looked so bright and 
joyous, it was impossible for either to ques- 
tion her happiness; and she wisely forbore 
any confessions, even to Mr. Brown, as to 
her relations with Lady Margaret, and 
quietly passed over her reception of the 
previous day. 

That evening the former condescended to 
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ask lier, in the cold, indiflferent tone she 
had assumed towards her, where she had 
been driving ; and Ella, who desired above 
•all things to be discreet, thought it more 
prudent to mention neither her father nor 
Mrs. Myles, simply saying she had been 
into Wilford. 

' Ah, Wilford ! Yes, I suppose that will 
be your most frequent drive. You may go 
in, of course, as often as you please ; only 
I must beg you to understand that I can- 
not have Wilford in general coming here, 
with the exception of your father.* 

' I hardly know any one,* said Ella, blush-* 
ing very deeply, ' except Mrs. Myles.* 

* All the better ; but you must remember 
my exception does not include Mrs. Myles.' 

And Ella faintly murmured that she 'would 
remenaber,' while Spencer bit his lips in 
anger ; but, in his inmost heart, knew per- 
fectly well that neither would he have liked 
the idea of Mrs. Myles being a constant 
visitor to his wife's room. 
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Canvassing was now his principal duty, and 
his mother, by her activity, helped him much, 
but she entirely excluded Ella from any part 
in the proceedings; and, not being allowed 
to assist in the work, the latter had to con- 
tent herself with solitary drives and walks, 
and frequent expeditions to Wilford, which, 
as she had received permission to visit as often 
as she pleased, she had no scruples in making. 

Happily for her, when the day of election 
anived she was not feeling well, and thus 
was able to avoid the severe penance of being 
seen in public at Lady Margaret's side. In 
private she could bear her contempt with, at 
all events, some degree of equanimity ;* but 
in the presence of others it was terrible, and 
she had suftered greatly on the two or three 
occasions when visitors had arrived at Heath- 
lands. Spencer was supposed to be fairly 
sure of victory ; but the opponent was a 
monied Radical, and many of the farmers 
were known to mean to stand by him. 

At length, after long suspense, she heard 
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his footstep ascending the stairs ; anxiously 
she listened, her heart beating ; then, running 
out to meet hira, she saw his face radiant 
with smiles. 

* Two thousand majority T he cried ; ' but 
after all, this is. my happiest moment, the 
teUing my wife.' 

She did not say much, but then it was not 
always necessary for Ella to speak, and 
more especially now that her husband was 
becoming well acquainted with the language 
of her eyes. So she sat in perfect felicity, 
his hand in hers, listening with deepest sym- 
pathy to each observation he addressed to 
her,^ and with unfeigned interest in his 
account of the election. 

' And was your mother pleased V she 
asked at lengtL 

* Oh, I believe so. I fancy she had rather 
set her heart upon my getting in.' 

*The best is, Spencer dear, that now we 
shall have to go and Uve in London by our- 
selves.' 
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' Yes, that will be a grand thing ; I hope 
the money will hold out, but we spent an 
awful amount on our tour. This election will 
cost something, but, of course, my lady has a 
nest's-egg for that/ 

So they talked happily, making their plans 
for the future, and even going so far as to 
decide upon the very street they would 
prefer their London home to be in. As 
they entered the drawing-room before dinner, 
Ella, mustering all the courage she possessed, 
ventured to say to Lady Margaret, * What a 
good thing it was that Spencer had won his 
election I' to which remark the answer was a 
cold monosyllabic * Yes. ' 

Three days passed away — three happy days 
— in which the pair lived, as it were, in para- 
dise (alas I they little knew what a fool's 
paradise it was!), almost counting the hours 
until they should escape from the frigid cold- 
ness of Lady Margaret's presence. 

* We shall have to see about getting a 
house in London, I suppose,' Spencer 
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at the sight, and broke out into such violent 
rei)roaches against his mother, that Ella, 
terrified at the idea of provoking a possible 
quarrel, did her best to smile and make him 
believe it was only fatigue that had rendered 
her rather hysterical, and that she did not in 
the least care for Lady Margaret's coldness. 
And this she decided at once must be her cue 
henceforth, and that all future sorrow and 
discomfort must be studiously concealed 
within her own breast. 

The next morning Mr. and Mrs. Vernor 
entered the breakfast-room together ; and, to 
the great relief of the latter. Lady Margaret 
had not yet appeared. 

' Come and look at the view,' said Spencer, 
as he led the way to the window. ' It's 
really uncommonly pretty from here. Of 
course just now the garden is nothing much, 
but in summer it is a perfect blaze of colour.' 

Ella approached, and was beginning to ex- 
press her admiration and delight, whem the 
door opened, and Lady Margaret entered. 
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She greeted both coldly enough ; and, placing 
herself at the breakfast-table, began to make 
the tea. 

' We were admiring the view,' said Spencer. 
* Even now the garden looks pretty in its 
way.' 

* Yes ; Walkins takes great pains,' she re- 
plied indiflferently. ' What will your wife 
have for breakfast V she continued. * Find 
out her wants, and attend to them, Spencer. 
There is cold pheasant on the sideboard.' 

It was some comfort to Ella to hear she 
was thought of sufficient importance to make 
care for her breakfast a consideration, though 
her ladyship did not choose to address her 
personally ; and she decided on the cold 
pheasant, but the choking sensation in her 
throat still made it difficult to eat. 

' By-the-bye, mother/ said Spencer, with 
rather an eflfort, ' will there be any means for 
Ella's driving into Wilford to-day ? She 
would like to go there, if possible.' 

To which inquiry the reply was, there 

27—2 
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at the sight, and broke out into such violent 
rei)roaches against his mother, that Ella, 
terrified at the idea of provoking a possible 
quarrel, did her best to smile and make him 
believe it was only fatigue that had rendered 
her rather hysterical, and that she did not in 
the least care for Lady Margaret's coldness. 
And this she decided at once must be her cue 
henceforth, and that all future sorrow and 
discomfort must be studiously concealed 
within her own breast. 

The next morning Mr. and Mrs. Vernor 
entered the breakfast-room together ; and, to 
the great relief of the latter. Lady Margaret 
had not yet appeared. 

' Come and look at the view,' said Spencer, 
as he led the way to the window. ' It's 
really uncommonly pretty from here. Of 
course just now the garden is nothing much, 
but in summer it is a perfect blaze of colour.' 

Ella approached, and was beginning to ex- 
press her admiration and delight, when the 
door opened, and Lady Margaret entered. 
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She greeted both coldly enough ; and, placing 
herself at the breakfast-table, began to make 
the tea. 

' We were admiring the view,' said Spencer. 
* Even now the garden looks pretty in its 
way/ 

* Yes ; Walkins takes great pains,' she re- 
plied indifferently. ' What will your wife 
have for breakfast V she continued. * Find 
out her wants, and attend to them, Spencer. 
There is cold pheasant on the sideboard.' 

It was some comfort to Ella to hear she 
was thought of sufficient importance to make 
care for her breakfast a consideration, though 
her ladyship did not choose to address her 
personally ; and she decided on the culd 
pheasant, but the choking sensation in her 
throat still made it difficult to eat. 

* By-the-bye, mother/ said Spencer, with 
rather an effort, ' will there be any means for 
Ella's driving into Wilford to-day ? She 
would like to go there, if possible.' 

To which inquiry the reply was, there 

27—2 
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would be no difficulty about the matter, as a 
brougham and a victoria had been provided 
ior their use, and one of the grooms had been 
promoted to the office of coachman. 

' I thought I had better arrange it all/ she 
added, * as you would like to find everything 
ready on your return/ 

Spencer was really gratified at the atten- 
tiori, and not displeased to think he was saved 
the expense of a carriage, which he had anti- 
cipated, as at that moment his purse was 
rather empty. 

' What gaieties are there in view V he 
asked, after a time. ' Anything for us ? We 
shall enjoy a little going out.' 

' There are two balls, I fancy, somewhere, 
in the course of next month ; and I believe 
Lady Canoiore has sent you a card,' Lady 
Margaret replied, in her coldest tone. 

It was evident, if sho were to have her 
way, her son and his wife would be closely 
shut up within the four walls of Heathlandi^. 
Spencer knew well her reason, and Ella alao ; 
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but the former was determined to introduce 
his wife, and immediately said they should 
hope to go to all, inquiring, further, when 
they were to take place. 

' I have put the cards on the chimney-piece 
in your room,' was the curt rejoinder ; and he 
saw it would be unsafe to say any more. 

Ella could not help feeling a species of par- 
donable, pleasurable pride as she drove up, 
in her pretty little victoria, to Kose Villa ; 
and Kezia's delight was of course unbounded, 
her visions of a fiury prince for her favourite, 
his hands full of gifts, being in her eyes now 
completely realised After paying her father 
a long visit, she went on to see her friend 
Mrs. Myles. She looked so bright and 
joyous, it was impossible for either to ques- 
tion her happiness; and she wis^ely forbor^ 
any confessions, even to Mr. Brown, as to 
her relations with Lady Margaret, and 
quietly passed over her reception of the 
previous day. 

That evening the former condescended to 
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ask her, in the cold, indifferent tone she 
had assumed towards her, where she had 
been driving ; and Ella, who desired above 
•all things to be discreet, thought it more 
prudent to mention neither her father nor 
Mrs. Myles, simply saying she had been 
into Wilford. 

' Ah, Wilford ! Yes, I suppose that will 
be your most frequent drive. You may go 
in, of course, as often as you please ; only 
I must beg you to understand that I can- 
not have Wilford in general coming here, 
with the exception of your father.' 

' I hardly know any one,* said Ella, blush- 
ing very deeply, * except Mrs. Myles.' 

* All the better ; but you must remember 
my exception does not include Mrs. Myles.' 

And Ella faintly murmured that she 'would 
remenaber,' while Spencer bit his lips in 
anger ; but, in his inmost heart, knew per- 
fectly well that neither would he have liked 
the idea of Mrs. Myles being a constant 
visitor to his wife's room. 
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Canvassing was now his principal duty, and 
his mother, by her activity, helped him much« 
but she entirely excluded E31a from any part 
in the proceedings; and, not being allowed 
to assist in the work, the latter had to con- 
tent herself \iith solitary drives and walks, 
and frequent expeditions to Wilford, which, 
as she had received permission to visit as often 
as she pleased, she had no scruples in making. 

Happily for her, when the day of election 
arrived she was not feeling well, and thus 
was able to avoid the severe penance of being 
seen in public at Lady Margaret s side. In 
private she could bear her contempt with, at 
all events, some degree of equanimity v but 
in the presence of othei"8 it was terrible, and 
she had suffered greatly on the two or three 
occasions when visitors had arrived at Heath- 
lands. Spencer was supposed to be fairly 
sure of victory ; but the opponent was a 
monied Kadical, and many of the farmers 
were known to mean to stand by him. 

At length, after long suspense, she heard 
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his footstep ascending the stairs ; anxiously 
she listened, her heart beating ; then, running 
out to meet hira, she saw his face radiant 
with smiles. 

* Two thousand majority 1' he cried ; * but 
after all, this is. my happiest moment, the 
teUing my wife.' 

She did not say much, but then it was not 
always necessary for Ella to speak, and 
more especially now that her husband was 
becoming well acquainted with the language 
of her eyes. So she sat in perfect felicity, 
his hand in hers, listening with deepest sym- 
pathy to each observation he addressed to 
her,, and with unfeigned interest in his 
account of the election. 

'And was your mother pleased V she 
asked at lengtL 

* Oh, I beUeve so. I fancy she had rather 
set her heart upon my getting in.' 

'The best is, Spencer dear, that now we 
shall have to go and hve in London by our- 
selves.' 
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' Yes, that will be a gnnd thin;? ; I hope 
the DioneT will hold oat, but we speot an 
awful amount on our tour. This election will 
cost something, but, c^ course, my lady has a 
nest's-egg for that.' 

So they talked happily, making their plans 
for the future, and ev^i going so far as to 
decide upon the very street they would 
prefer their London home to be in. As 
they entered the drawii^-room before dinner, 
Ella, mustering aU the ooonge she possessed, 
ventured to say to Lady ^laigaret, * What a 
good thing it was that Spencer had won his 
election !' to which remark the answer was a 
cold monosyllabic * Yea' 

Three days passed away— three happy days 
— in which the pair lived, as it were, in para- 
dise (alas ! they Uttle knew what a fooFs 
paradise it was!), almost c»junting the hours 
until they should escape from the frigid cold- 
ness of Lady Margaret s presence. 

' We shall have to see about getting a 
house in London, I suppose,' Spencer 
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remarked, at breakfast, on the fourth 
mDrning after the election. 

* We must settle our accounts first/ was 
his mother's significant reply ; and there was 
an expression in her face as she spoke, which 
Ella saw plainly but could not understand. 

' Settle them,' he said, with a rather uneasy 
laugh ; * I can't help you much in that way, 
I am afraid.' 

* Yes, you can ; and I think I have every 
right to expect you Avill do so, as this elec- 
tion has been a most expensive affair, and 
sacrifices must be made in consequence/ 

So he and my lady were closeted together 
for a good hour, while Ella sat by herself, 
longing to hear what had been arranged. 
She could not imagine what it was Lady 
Margaret meant to propose, and half feared 
she might intend to instal herself with them 
in a London house. Could she have seen 
the expression of her husband's face as he 
left his mother's room, she would have known 
at once there was something, which, at all 
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eTentSy he ibao^^ ternithr saSas. He 
stopped in the Tesdhole &r se^enl aimna, 
as if he cocsM doc Eisike n^' Iss nand i«p gt» to 
his wife, and theo. dur^^ 5ziV> t2bi£ ball and 
seidng his hat. he west asxadt and paced 
gloomilT up and domi the «4oiin»ie. lis §Mee 
black as thonder, Lk Lasris eaeifeci^^ i?j asgi^; 
and bT-and-br he Wjlk Lk has <j)f a* if to kt 
the frostr air oool hk hfat^ed br>>T. What^ 
ever had passed dsrii^ the bosinesB rjf 
settling the aoeoants. it wati evideot Ladj 
Margaret had not socceeded in f^ea^ng her 
son. 



CHAPTER VII. 



V 

LADY Margaret's justice. 



At length, after poor Ella's nerves had been 
strung to their highest tension, and she had 
grown almost pale with the fear that some- 
thing dreadful must have happened, the door 
opened and he entered the room. His face 
was white "with anger ; he did not go up to 
her, he did not even smile upon her, but he 
walked towards the fireplace, and stood with 
his back to the fire, without uttering a syllable. 

* What is the matter V asked his wife, in a 
tone of great alarm. 

* Something that when, I think, you have 
heard, you won't look any brighter than I do/ 
he gloomily replied. 
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' Oh, Spencer, what is it ? Do tell me at 
once. If it is trouble, you know, I should 
wish to share it with you.' 

He waited a minute before lie replied, as 
if to muster sufficient courage for the an- 
nouncement he had to make. 

^ What shall you say if I tell you that our 
nice little plan of going up to London is com- 
pletely at an end — that I am condemned to 
bachelor lodgings, and you to stay down here 
with my lady V 

He jerked each sentence out as if it were 
literally forced from his lips, and did not 
glance once towards his wife. 

* Stay here alone with your mother I' 
Ella almost shrieked the words, in her utter 

despair. He nodded. 

* But why, Spencer, why ? Ah, surely she 
cannot mean it ! I would be content with 
any little wretched lodgings; you know I 
would, if it is simply a question of money.' 

' It is a question of my mother's will, and 
nothing more. She tries to make out she has 
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a fair show of right on her side. She de- 
clares this most hateful election will cost her 
ten thousand pounds, if it costs a penny, and 
that she must not spend a farthing more than 
is necessary. She will not hear of my taking 
a house in London, or even lodgings for you ; 
declares she must reduce my allowance, and 
that I must live as economically as I can. If 
I had only known what she meant to do, if I 
had only had one single notion she intended 
to separate us in this way, of course nothing 
would have induced me to stand. But she 
kept it all dark ; ^nd, fool that I was, she has 
caught me in the trap. As to moving her, 
you might easier move a rock. I see it jail as 
plainly as possible. She has never forgiven 
me for choosing you, and this is her revenge.' 
Ella stood up in front of him. Her cheeks 
were pale, but a bright red spot burned 
fiercely on each, marking still more dis- 
tinctly their marble whiteness. She reached 
up on tip toe, and put her hands on her 
husband's shoulders. 
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'It seems very hard/ she said, as she 
looked into his face ; ' but the only thing is 
to bear it as well as we can. At all events, 
it is better, dear, than it might have been; 
better than if you were here, and I still at 
Rose Villa. Isn't it V 

'Yes, I suppose it is,' he replied, in a 
very melancholy tone. 

She pulled him down, and made him sit 
on the sofa, nestling up close to him. 

'But I shall see you now and then, 
shan't I V she asked, after a pause. 

' Oh yes 1 Not that you would if she 
could have helped it, but she can't quite 
prevent that; so we are to be allowed to 
meet from Saturday to Monday in each 
week. Of course there are many days when 
I could have got away, but she won't hear 
of it ; talks about my not fulfilling my duty 
to my constituents, and of the extravagance 
of so much railway travelling. So that, ex- 
cept the hoUdays at Easter and Whitsuntide, 
when imder no decent pretext could she 
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keep me in London, we shall only meet on 
Sundays/ 

' Spencer dear/ said Ella, as she put her 
hand on his arm, with a caressing gesture, 
* will you please try and not think of your 
mother more hardly than you can help ? I 
know it will be very diflScult for you, but 
will you please try ?' 

' Why should I,' he asked fiercely, * when 
she has never done a kind act towards me 
in her life X 

* Oh, don't say that I She did let you 
marry me.' 

* Yes, and is now paying me off with in- 
terest.' 

* Please, Spencer, don't !' said Ella, ear- 
nestly. 

' She is your mother ; and I ^always think 
one might so regret one's bitter words one day.' 

'It is generous of you to stand up for 
her, certainly, when you are to be left to 
her tender mercies for weeks and weeks, 
with no one at hand to shield you.' 
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* Oh, she won't be unkind/ said Ella,, 
affecting a confidence she was very far from? 
feeling • She wfll only ignore me.' 

He drew her towards him. 

* Ella darling, I am so dreadfully sorry ; 
I cannot tell you how sorry I am, for my 
own sake of course, but still more for yours/ 

' Never mind,' she said, in a husky voice,, 
^ I must do as well as I can, and live the^ 
whole week on the hope of seeing you at the 
end of it.' 

' There is the luncheon-bell I I feel as if 
I could hardly speak civilly to my lady ; and 
if I weren't such a poor beggar as I am, 1 
certainly would give her a piece of my mind.'' 

Both were much relieved to find that some 
visitors had arrived, whereby they were^ 
spared the alternative of meeting Lady Mar- 
garet alone ; and Ella was introduced by her 
husband to Mr. and Mrs. Vivian, an elderly 
neighbouring squire and his wife. The lady 
shook hands warmly, and did her best to* 
draw her out ; but poor Ella, wretched as she 

VOL. II. 28 
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was, felt little inclination for conversation, 
and, besides, always was mute in the dreaded 
presence of her mother-in-law. When Mrs. 
Vivian was asked afterwards what she thought 
of the Heathlands bride, she naturally re- 
plied that she really could not tell, for that 
the poOT thing had seemed too frightened 
even to speak. 

The parting was near at hand. Parliament 
was to meet a very few days hence, and 
Spencer's departure was already fixed. Keep- 
ing close to their own rooms, the pair only 
met Lady Margaret at meals ; and Mr. 
Vernor's indignation was such, that he scarcely 
uttered a word while they sat at table. 

The day arrived too soon ; the day when 
Ella, forsaken by what she considered her 
tower of strength, was to be consigned en- 
tirely to the tender mercies of her mother- 
in-law. She kept up bravely, wishing her 
husband good-bye with affected cheerfulness, 
and doing her very utmost to impress upon, 
him she should not mind Lady Margaret's 
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coldness. His distress was so keen at leaving 
her that all her thought was to reassure him, 
and impart some of her own assumed cheerful- 
ness. But when he had gone, her one ob- 
ject for keeping up was gone too, and she 
no longer struggled against the sense of 
depression which seemed to enclose her like 
a black, heavy cloud lowering over her hori- 
zon. A species of despair took hold of her, 
and she asked herself, how would it be pos- 
sible to exist in an atmosphere which breathed 
nothing but cold contempt and utter, heart- 
less indifference ? But there is no help, no 
strength, in despair. It simply shows us one 
side, and that the darkest, of our life ; but it 
hides from us all the glimpses of brightness 
with which that side is interspersed. The 
silver threads which ever run through it are 
blackened in our eyes; and when we can 
neither see the light nor believe it to be there, 
our case is sad indeed. Hitherto the sting of 
the treatment she had received had almost 
been drawn by the loving affection of her 

28—2 
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husband, and none knew this better than 
Lady Margaret herself. Now all would have 
to be borne alone ; but there was no escape. 
The thing therefore was, to bear bravely. 

Do we all think enough about that one high 
quality, bravery ? We rejoice in its mani- 
festations from afar ; it draws tears from our 
eyes as we study its glorious achievements. 
We almost worship its heroes, and our hearts 
glow with admiration as we think upon its 
deeds. This is as it should be ; but do we 
consider it sufficiently in our own common- 
place uneventful lives ? When worries 
oppress and trials dishearten us, do we pluck 
up a brave spirit to do battle with them ? for 
the same spirit which leads a man to forget 
himself, and to sacrifice his life for another, 
might be ours too, if we willed it, in the 
quiet precincts of our own homes. 

Ella was not constitutionally courageous; 
she inherited from her mother a highly 
sensitive temperament ; and though she did 
not altogether lack independence, yet she far 
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preferred the position of the clinging tender 
ivy to that of the sturdy oak ; and now that 
she had to stand alone under circumstances 
especially trying, perhaps it was not to be 
wondered at that her resolution somewhat 
failed. Still she nerved herself for the ordeal^ 
and so far succeeded, that when the summons 
to luncheon came, she had contrived to efl^uje 
all traces of agitation, and looked much a& 
usual It was a very silent meal; Lady 
Margaret was perfectly civil, and attended to 
all Ella's needs carefiilly enough ; but not a 
word was spoken by her more than was 
necessary, and, the repast concluded, she 
herself went to prepare for her usual pottering 
about the grounds, and Ella retired to her 
spacious handsome prison-house, where she 
sadly meditated upon her lot. The feehng 
was very terrible — that of being under the 
same roof with one who, in ordinary circum- 
stances, should have been a mother to her, but 
who she could not help beUeving positively 
hated her ; or, what was perhaps more trying 
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Btill, regarded her, as she would the goods 
And chattels around, with the most perfect 
indifference, and certainly with nothing like 
the sentiment she evinced for the Skye 
terriers at the stables. Her depression was 
so extreme, she felt she could not even exert 
herself suflSciently to take a drive, and knew 
soon, by experience, that a racking headache 
was on its way. She looked so pale, that 
when the footman brought in her tea at five 
o'clock, he reported on his return that Mrs. 
Vernor seemed very unwell ; and Carter, her 
maid, hastened upstairs to discover what was 
the matter. But nothing was the matter; 
Ella had simply a bad headache, and was 
altogether rather miserable, and the maid 
retired to detail in lower regions that poor 
Mrs. Vernor was left all alone by her lady- 
ship, and was evidently fretting sadly after 
Mr. Vernor. 

That evening the dinner passed, as the 
luncheon had done, in almost unbroken 
silence, with the exception of a remark made 
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upon the weather, and a slight censure on 
Ella for not having been out ; and when she 
pleaded her headache as an excuse, the reply 
was, nothing was so good for headaches as 
fresh air. The evening seemed interminable. 
Lady Margaret busied herself in some 
intricate knitting, which was well known 
to be a sign she wished for no conversation, 
and Ella tried to read. The welcome hour of 
retiring at last arrived, and, the cold good- 
night spoken, my lady swept out of the 
room, only too gladly followed by her com- 
panion. 

When Friday morning came round, the 
latter was looking forward to the service, 
which, during her husband's presence at 
home, she had never yet had an opportunity 
of attending, but which she now thankfully 
welcomed as a solace and help in the midst of 
her troubles. A little rain was falling, but 
she wrapped herself in her waterproof, and 
prepared to encounter it. As she entered the 
Hall she saw, to her dismay, the taU figure of 
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Lady Margaret just before her. Escape was 
impossible; all she could do was to walk 
boldly onwards, trusting she might be allowed 
to make her way in peace. 

* Where are you going V exclaimed the 
clear sharp tone she dreaded to hear. 

* I was going to church,' faltered Ella ; 
^ there is service this morning/ 

. ' Service 1 perhaps there is ; but why 
should you profess to be so much better than 
other people, and go from this house when no 
one else is going V 

* Oh 1 no,' said Ella, in great distress ; 
^indeed, it is not that. Other people may 
not want it as I do ; but to me it is such a 
help through the week — it makes me feel so 
much happier to go. Please, Lady Margaret, 
do let me.' 

' It is a strange custom 1' she said sharply, 
^ and I don't like new ways ; it is always far 
better to keep to the old ones.' 

Ella dared not, of course, argue the point, 
and stood trembling lest she should be for- 
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bidden the one comfort she hoped for that 
day. Meanwhile, my lady walked to the 
window, and saw the rain. 

' May I go V pleaded Ella. 

' No, not this morning, certainly — ^you will 
get wet ; but another day you may do so. It 
is, as I said before, a strange custom, though 
perhaps a harmless one.' 

' The rain is so Httle,' ventured Ella, ' and 
I have my cloak; I do not think I could 
come to any harm.' 

* No ; you must not go out in this rain.' 

And without another word she opened the 
door leading to the steward's room, and 
vanished, leaving Ella, her eyes full of tears, 
to ascend again to her own apartments, and 
spend her morning in soHtude. But this 
was the single interference Lady Margaret 
attempted. Determined, as she was, to make 
her son's wife feel that the position to which 
she had so unlawfully aspired was anything 
but a bed of roses, she contented herself by 
almost ignoring Ella's presence, and treating 
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her as if she were something below her 
recognition. But her victim never seemed to 
resent the treatment, the shadow of ill-tem- 
per never once crossed her brow; and though 
full of sorrow, she never showed one sign of 
anger. 

We need not, however, detail the weary 
days and weeks as they passed; in the routine 
of ordinary life the description of one day 
answers for another, and Ella's had no 
variety worth recording. She cheered up 
each Saturday as it came round, and revived 
in the society of her husband. The Easter 
and Whitsuntide holidays were delightfiil, 
happy, and joyous ; with Spencer at her side, 
she persisted in declaring that she was getting 
on quite as well as she could expect or hope, 
and ill as she might have looked before, her 
cheek always acquired a glow and her eyes 
a brightness in his presence, which prevented 
him from ever suspecting her previous 
wretchedness. 

One day, during his absence. Lady Mar- 
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garet's surprise was excited by seeing Mr» 
Myles's carriage at her door. She made no 
inquiry, however, until the evening, when 
she and Ella met. 

* I thought I had better send for him, b& I 
was not feeling very well,' said the latter 
apologetically, in reply to her question ; * and 
you were out at the time, so I could not ask 
you about it/ 

' Send for him every day if you please,^ 
was the reply; *but I think the less you 
doctor yourself the better ;' and of course 
Ella mentally resolved she never would send 
for him again, unless she were to be seriously 
ill. Lady Margaret hated even the semblance 
of coddUng, and considered she took good care 
herself of her daughter-in-law's health, by 
scolding her if she did not go out often 
enough, and reproving her also whenever she 
showed a decided want of appetite. The 
monotony of her solitary existence was not 
,even varied by the solace of an occasional 
drive, for her nerves had lately become so 
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;thorouglily unstrung, that the least thing 
farmed her; and she had grown to think 
the coachman provided for her such a reckless 
driver, that she was afraid to go out, and still 
more afraid of exciting Lady Margaret's 
displeasure by any complaint. As to visitors, 
ihere were but few. The big people were 
a,way in London, and the clergymen's wives 
were far too much in awe of my lady to call 
often, even upon Mrs. Vernor, whom they 
would have much liked to cultivate, had she 
been the sole inmate of Heathlands. Mr. 
Harley came sometimes, and would willingly 
have given her a word of comfort, for he 
naturally suspected her life could not be a too 
Jiappy one, but there was a certain restraint 
between them ; he could say but little with- 
out appearing to cast some reflection upon 
Lady Margaret, nor could Ella, from the 
fiame cause, venture to confide any of her 
wretchedness to his ears. Still, he did 
hazard a word now and then, when he 
occasionally strolled with her a short distance 
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up the park, after the services were over — 
a word of cheering hope and consolation, 
which helped her forward on her painful 
course. 

Neither had she the consolation of often 
seeing her father, for Mr. Brown was ex- 
tremely scrupulous, and his visits to Heath- 
lands rare to a degree ; and when he did 
come, he was put to the expense of a 
Wilford fly, which he could ill aflford, Ella 
fearing to allow her horse to do the sixteen 
miles backwards and forwards, from dread of 
Lady Margaret's disapproval. The result 
was, they seldom met. Mrs. Myles, too, she 
would have given anything to have had a 
visit from, but that was impossible after the 
prohibition pronounced; and, indeed, the 
worthy lady knew her position and her 
husband's far too well, to have ventured to 
approach Heathlands. The end of it was, 
that poor Ella found herself alone all day, 
without a single visitor, or one kind word to 
cheer her, and the few neighbours Lady 
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Margaret saw, she learned by experience 
almost to dread. 

The Vivians came again to luncheon, and 
Mr. Vivian, not understanding the state of 
the ca^e, and caring little for my lady's 
starch and haughtiness, talked much to Elk, 
and good-naturedly rallied her on her absence 
from her husband. 

*You should have gone with him/ he 
remarked ; ' only fancy if he were to make his 
maiden speech, and you not there to hear it' 

'1 don't think he means to speak,' said 
Ella, who felt very uncomfortable. 

' Not mean to speak !' persisted the squira 
^ Why not ? I am sure he would if he thought 
you were up in the cage appropriated to the 
ladies on purpose to listen to him. You 
ought to cheer him in his Farliamentajy 
career^ instead of letting lum be there all 
alone.' 

Ella was silent. She could not de£^ 
herself at Lady Margaret'is expense, nor could 
she explain how matters stood. 
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* Why don't you send her up to him V asked 
the gentleman boldly, as he turned to address 
her ladyship in person, 

' Because I consider he will do his work a 
great deal better without her/ was the reply, 
delivered, moreover, in tones so cutting that 
any one less adventurous than Mr. Vivian 
would have succumbed to the snub on the 
«pot. But, utterly devoid of fear, he 
answered : 

* 1 don't at all agree — not at alL A hus- 
band never works better without his wife.' 

* Then we must agree to differ,' said my 
lady, shortly ; and Mrs. Vivian, trying to 
check her husband with a look, sought to 
diange the conversation, but in vain. 

Mr. Vivian saw through her motive, and 
declared to himself he wasn't going to be 
made to truckle to my ladj", and that, if he 
chose to chaff Mrs. Vemor, he would do so, 
m spite of his wife or anybody else. 

' Why, you could study the Blue Books 
for him^ aad get him no end of information^' 
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he continued, still addressing Ella. * We 
want some speaking done uncommonly just 
now. We agriculturists are in a bad way, 
what with one thing and what with another, 
and are not fairiy represented in the House. 
Trade contrives generally to get the upper 
hand in these days. Vemor should take up 
our cause, as one of the large landowners in 
the neighbourhood' (here Lady Margaret 
looked blacker than ever, at her antagonist so 
utterly ignoring her own position) ; * and I 
dare say he would if he had you at his side. 
But what can we expect but a silent member, 
while his better half is away from him V 

^ There is far too much chatter there 
already,' retorted my lady ; * and my son will 
be a far more useful member if he holds his 
tongue, and gives his vote — on the right 
side.' 

^Well, I hope he'll never give it on the 
wrong,' laughed Mr. Vivian ; ' but I'qa sure, 
in any case, speech or no speech, he would be 
a better man if he had his wife ; and such a 
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wife, too 1' Here he smiled, and bowed to- 
wards Ella. 

But Mrs. Vivian could stand it no longer. 

* Won't you and Mrs. Vemor come over to 
us one day V she broke in, in utter despera- 
tion. * I want to show you the new conserv- 
atory we have been building, and the ever- 
greens we have moved.' 

Lady Margaret promptly declined, on the 
score of being much required at home. 
Nothing would have induced her, in her 
present frame of mind, to cross Mr. Vivian's 
threshold. 

' Would Mrs. Vemor come, then V the lady 
asked doubtfully, as she still looked towards 
Lady Margaret; and, on the latter saying 
that Mrs. Vemor might do as she pleased, 
she turned to her, and urged her re- 
quest. 

Poor EUa, thus taken unawares, did not 
know what to say. She dreaded the being 
rude, if she were to refuse, and yet dreaded 
also the going amongst strangers all by her- 
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ae]£; and, to add to her embarrassment^ she 
felt Lady Margaret's eye was upon her. 

' Well, Ella, can't you answer Mrs. Vivian?' 
she asked sharply. 

Ella crimsoned; but, immediately regain- 
ing her self-possession, replied that she 
was greatly obliged for the invitation, but 
thought she would rather not go anywhere 
without her husband, and hoped they would 
kindly excuse her. Her cheeks were burn- 
ing, although she spoke very quietly and 
calmly ; and Mrs. Vivian, out of compassion, 
did not press her request. 

After they had left, and when Ella was 
preparing to retire to her own domain. Lady 
Margaret, who had been excessively annoyed 
with Mr. Vivian, and was, in consequence, in 
a particularly ungracious mood, called her 
back. 

* Ella, I must just tell you,' she said, * that, 
for the future, whenever you have a personal 
invitation given, you must recollect it is ex- 
tremely rude to show the embarrassment and 
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hesitation you did just now. Make up your 
mind at once, and either refuse or accept, as 
the case may be/ 

* I am very sorry/ said Ella, humbly. ' I 
did not really want to go, only I could not 
think of an excuse at the moment.' 

' Well, don't let it happen again. You have 
chosen to take upon yourself a position where 
the utmost good-breeding is required ; and if 
you do not possess it naturally, you must, at 
all events, try to acquire it.' 

She was looking steadily at. Ella as she 
spoke, and marked the blood rush to her face, 
and then leave it white as marble. But the 
latter said not a word ; and, as Lady Marga- 
ret turned away, she quietly left the room. 
But the ordeal she had gone through, with 
Mr. Vivian's indiscreet remarks, and Mrs. 
Vivian's unfortunate invitation, added to 
Lady Margaret's cutting reproof, was really 
so terrible, that, for the future, she felt it 
would be better for her, if possible, to keep 
out of the way of any chance visitors, unless 
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she were to be permitted to receive them in 
her own sitting-room. 

It seemed to her as if she had not a friend 
in the world, but she miscalculated; for at 
this juncture little Mr. Myles came boldly 
forward as knight-errant to her succour. He 
had gone back to his wife after his first visit, 
furious with Lady Margaret, declaring the 
life would kill Mrs. Vemor, and almost 
incHned to write off at once to her husband 
and enlighten him as to the state of affairs. 
But his habitual prudence did not forsake 
him, and he discreetly resolved not to allow 
his pen to run away with him, but simply 
claim the privilege of an old friend, and look 
after Ella as far as he could be allowed to do. 
So he paid her another visit, told her all the 
Wilford news, talked to her of her father, 
whom he had taken special care to look in 
upon that very morning, and ventured to 
touch, though lightly, on her present troubles ; 
and on discovering the sad grievance about 
the coachman and her consequent fear of 
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driving, he gladdened her heart by saying he 
would try and arrange now and then to bring 
Mr. Brown to see her. When he at length 
left her, he asked straightway for an interview 
with her ladyship. 

That evening at dinner, when the servants 
were dismissed, Ella was destined to hear the 
result. 

* Mr. Myles asked to see me to-day after 
he had been with you,' said my lady, 
addressing Ella in a tone of cold significance. 

* Did he V exclaimed the latter, in dismay ; 
* he never said he was going to do so.' 

' Possibly not ; but he made a point of 
seeing me, on purpose to tell me that you 
were so alarmed at Smith's driving, you never 
went out in the carriage at all. Now as 
Smith is a most excellent coachman, I must 
say I cannot understand your being so un- 
reasonable. 

Ella blushed at the reproof, but she 
explained that she had never wished Lady 
Margaret to know of her fears, meekly 
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expressed her regriet at being unreasonable^ 
and acknowledged that latterlj s^e had 
grown eitremely nervous* 

' Nerrousness should nerer be gif en m to, 
but always fought against and conquered j it 
makes people very weak and silly/ sdid my 
lady, in her decided tones. 

' I never used to be nervous/ pleaded Ella ; 
' but I think I am much wdrse when Spencer 
is away.' 

* Of course it is not my wish you should be 
deprived of your drives, and I will give orders 
at once for you to hate atiother coachman— 
but I must repeat you should ndt yield to 
these weaknesses ;' and Ella grateftdly 
thanked her, and promised she would trjf 
to be more brave. 

A day 6r two affcef tliis cotiversAtioh, ithite 
she was preparitig for dinner^ sh^ Was sisked 
by her maid whether she would put oH 
anothet dress, as thet*e was coiflpttliy cotsihg. 
She was surprised, for Lady Margaret had 
never mentioned any one; but then, she 
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reflected with a sigh, it was very unlikely she 
would have taken the trouble ; and as U> 
company, the rector had been the only guest 
at dinner for many a long day. 

' Any one besides Mr. Harley V she asked 
carelessly, in reply to the question about the 
dress. 

^ Yes, ma'am ; Miss Markham arrived this 
evening/ 

With crimson cheeks, Ella turned away her 
head that Carter should not see her blush, 
for, of course, she could not but be well aware 
that every servant in the house must know 
she herself was filling the position originally 
intended for Miss Markham ; and she could 
not help thinking it rather extra-unkind of 
Lady Margaret to have invited her under the 
circumstances. But the truth was, the former 
had not seen Lucy for some time, and thought 
it quite enough for her to avoid Spencer's pre- 
sence, and that she need not take any account 
of that of his wife. She had therefore asked 
her favourite to Heathlands for a visit of a 
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few days. Had Miss Markham been a more 
insignificant person than she was, she might 
not so easily have consented to re-enter, as 
an ordinary visitor, the house she had once 
hoped to inhabit under conditions so widely 
different ; but, backed by the broad acres of 
Rosmore, she was, of course, considered equal 
to any emergency, and accepted Lady 
Margaret's proposal without difficulty. 

Ella was first in the drawing-room that 
evening ; then Mr. Harley, who was always 
more than punctual, arrived, and seemed 
much relieved to fiud her alone ; but Lady 
Margaret soon sailed in and put a stop to 
their conversation. The clock struck the 
hour, and the gong, punctual to the moment, 
sounded, as the old butler came in to announce 
dinner. Ordinarily, no law whatever was 
permitted, and the unhappy late comer was 
invariably greeted with cold looks ; but Miss 
Markham was highly favoured, and Lady 
Margaret did not move. In five minutes 
Lucy made her appearance, with many apolo- 
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gies, which were received with a smile, 
and she shook hands with the rector, and then 
with the blushing, uncomfortable Ella. 

Lady Margaret soon had Mr. Harley in 
•conversation about some of her village people, 
who were of a type not altogether to satisfy 
her requirements, and Lucy found plenty of 
opportunity for criticising her rival from the 
opposite side of the table. Later in the 
evening she spoke to her, and afterwards 
begged for some music. The request placed 
JElla rather in a dilemma, as Lady Margaret 
had never once asked her to perform since 
she had entered the house. She hesitated, 
and tried to excuse herself, by saying, what 
was perfectly true, that she was out of 
practice ; but Lucy guessed at once the cause 
of her reluctance, and immediately addressing 
terself to her ladyship, asked her, without 
the smallest scruple, if she would have any 
objection to Mrs. Vemor playing. She pro- 
bably had many, but of course, even she 
could hardly express them at that moment ; 
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and so Ella found herself at the pianoforte, 
running over the sonatas which had so 
charmed Spencer. Lady Margaret could not 
shut her ears to the beauty of the per- 
formance, and only wished it had been half 
so good, considering the stock she came of; 
but Miss Markham was dehghted, and 
generously took no pains to conceal the real 
pleasure she felt. As she sat listening, 
glancing now and then at Ella, she was 
struck with the expression of her face, and 
at once kindly begged her not to go on if she 
were tired. Grateful for such unusual con- 
sideration, she was only too glad to take 
advantage of the permission accorded, and 
again retired to her quiet comer until the 
party broke up for the night. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



THE FATAL LETTER. 



Miss Markham's feelings in regard to Ella, 
had been of a rather conflicting nature. 
Though generously pleading Spencer's cause^ 
and believing she really wished the marriage 
to take jplace, his happiness being so inti* 
mately connected with it, stilly when it had 
become an accomplished fact, she could at 
first hardly restrain the bitterness which 
chafed her. The music-master's daughter had 
Usurped the place she would have given 
Worlds Untold to have occupied in Spencer's 
heart ; and Ella being the one object of his 
choice, did not render her the more pleasing 
in Lucy's eyes. It was, therefore, with 
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feelings by no means enlisted in her favour 
that Miss Markham had arrived at Heath- 
lands. She was not prepared to be openly 
unkind, but she was resolved to be, at least, 
oold, and to keep Mrs. Vemor at a distance ; 
and it was with that resolve she had entered 
the drawmg-room the preceding evening. 
Had Ella appeared more at her ease, less 
impressed with Lady Margaret's sternness, 
and less alive to Lucy's presence, the resolu- 
tion formed by the latter in private, would 
in all probabiUty have been strictly adhered 
to in public ; but after the close observation 
she had made during dinner of the evident 
suffering when my lady's coldness was 
specially apparent, the unfailing humility and 
perceptible shyness of demeanour, and the 
downcast eyes, which were never once raised 
while Lucy sat opposite, the feelings she 
had intended to display soon evaporated, 
and were, ere long, changed into pity. 

' Is that poor unfortunate child doomed to 
Bit all day alone in her room V she inquired 
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the next day, after she had been passing half 
the morning with Lady Margaret in the 
library, without one sign of Ella. 

' I never invite her here. She is free of 
the drawing-room, if she chooses to go there ; 
but my rule is not to interfere, and I think ii 
is the best plan.' 

' How dreadfully dull it must be for her ! 
What does she do with herself?' 

' Really,! never inquire.' 

' You ignore her, in fact ; is that it V asked 
Lucy, with a smile. 

' She has got all she can possibly require/ 
said Lady Margaret, bitterly. 

' All except the smallest particle of your 
love ; and how unendurable life must be in 
this house without that 1 Can you not let 
her have one spark of what you would have 
given me so freely V 

Then, as there was no immediate reply, she 
continued : * You cannot dislike the poor 
child in herself, I am sure : she is really pretty, 
and does you credit in that way; and so 
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humble and shrinking, she could cross no 
one's path.' 

' I have no fault to find personally, except 
that she ought never to have been my son's 
wife/ said Lady Margaret, in the sanae bitter 
tone. 

' But now that she is ?' pleaded Lucy. 

' Now that* she is, and has gained all she 
wants, she must put up with me.' 

' I am sure she feels your coldness.' 

' It is my intention she should do so/ 

* Oh, Lady Margaret 1 I see my inter- 
cession is quite useless; but, do you know, 
I cannot help pitying her, and she looks ill, 
too.' 

*You think me hard-hearted, Lucy; but 
the whole thing has been to me such a 
bitter disappointment, that I cannot prejtend 
to be kind to this girl, and I consider my- 
self fully justified in making her feel my 
very natural displeasure.' 

After this decided expression of opinion 
there was not much to be said, and Lucy 
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oontented herself with simply inquiring 
whether there would be any objection to 
her herself paying Mrs. Vemor a visit in 
her own room. 

'You know you are a privileged person, 
and may always do whatever you wish/ 

So Miss Markham availed herself of the 
pemaission, and, invading Ella's loneliness, 
brought sunshine into her soUtude ; and the 
latter found, to her surprise, both sympathy 
and kindness where she could, perhaps, least 
have expected it, in the person of her less- 
fevoured and supplanted rival. Refreshing, 
indeed, to poor Ella wer^ these few days 
spent by Lucy at Heathlands ; every meal 
was pleasant Miss Markham, though not 
brilliant, could talk easily and agreeably ; and 
during her stay, as far as she could arrange 
it, Spencer's wife was never allowed to feel 
herself de trop. She was greatly touched at 
the unexpected generosity displayed towards 
her ; and when her husband next arrived, told 
him she * liked his Miss Markham so much/ 
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' Ah, poor Lucy ! I am glad you do/ he 
said, with a compassionate sort of smile. 

' I don't wonder at Lady Margaret beings 
vexed about it. Of course she is so far above 
me in every way, and so very nice in herself,' 
continued Ella. 

* Very nice indeed, except that she didn't 
suit me,' he repUed. *But, Ella/ he con- 
tinued, as he gazed at her, ' you are not look- 
ing well. What is the matter? Are you 
sure you are happy and comfortable I' 

And, with a blush, she told him the ex- 
cusable fib that she was as happy as she ever 
could be without him. But Spencer was not 
satisfied. He could not help fancying she 
was looking paler than usual ; and he even 
went so far as to consult his mother, she 
being the only person he could speak to ; but 
she treated his anxiety very quietly, and ad- 
vised him not to make a fuss. 

* You know she sees Myles constantly, and 
he would tell you if there was anything 
wrong,' she added. 
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And now that we have arrived at this 
stage of our history, we may inquire as to 
the exact state of Lady Margaret's feelings 
in regard to her daughter-in-law. The suffer- 
ing she well knew she was inflicting was not 
caused, as it might appear, simply from 
malice pur et simple^ or from the smallest 
desire of gloating over Ella's misery. Nor 
did she herself consider it an indulgence in 
any undue feeling of revenge. She merely 
chose to look upon herself as the proper in- 
strument for the infliction of what she deemed 
well-deserved punishment on her son and his 
wife. Both had offended her deeply, the one 
by persisting in his affection for EUa, the 
other by presuming to return that affection, 
and both were perfectly well aware they 
would have to put up with her anger. They 
had obtained all, and much more than they 
could have hoped for, and one of Lady Mar- 
garet's dearest maxims, one that she was 
never tired of inculcating, was that people 
could not expect to have their every wish 
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gratified, and that the bitter must be taken 
with the sweet. The consequence was, as 
she imagined, that in the present case there 
would have been no bitter except what she in- 
fused, and she took this method of correcting 
the undue balance. The ends of justice (in 
her estimation) satisfied, though she never 
anticipated taking Ella to her heart, yet it 
was her fullest intention to treat her with 
civility and permit her son to resume his 
accustomed footing ; but until that time they 
must both bear their punishment. Nor 
would she allow to herself it was over- 
severity, for in her eyes the offence was all 
but unpardonable. Yet there were moments 
when she felt strangely inclined to relent, 
moments when, as she marked Ella's never- 
failing submission and gentleness, and the 
perfect temper with which she bore her own 
perpetual coldness, she half repented her 
assumed office of Nemesis; but she soon 
steeled her heart against these softer inclina- 
tions, and poor Ella remained in total igno- 
rance of their existence. 
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One sultry evening at the end of July, 
Lady Margaret and her companion were 
seated at dinner together as usual, alone. 
The probation was now nearly at an end, and 
Spencer was soon to be settled at home again 
for good. It was breathlessly hot, the win- 
dows were thrown wide open, and the dark 
shadows on the lawn cast by tree and shrub 
in the pale moonlight had a weird, ghostly 
aspect in the gathering shades of evening. 
As they sat in silence a servant entered and 
delivered a note to Ella. She looked for the 
permission to read it, and gave a start of 
dismay as she hastily scanned its contents. 

' Please, please, Lady Margaret,' she en- 
treated, as with pale cheeks and eyes full of 
tears she rose from the table, ' let me go to 
Wilford, My father is suddenly taken 
dangerously ill, and they have sent a fly for 
me.' 

Lady Margaret hesitated a moment. 

' Yes, I suppose you must go,' she said, 
not altogether graciously ; * but remember you 
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cannot stay the night : be back here by 
eleven o'clock at latest, and then, if neces- 
sary, you can drive in again to-morrow morn- 
ing.' 

' Oh, thank you ! Only if he is very ill, I 
should hardly be able to leave him. Should 
I not return to-night, as you wish, you will 
understand the reason.' 

' I scarcely think I can allow that : you 
will knock yourself up if you lose your night's 
rest. You see you have others to consider 
besides you^eir 

Ella clasped her hands almost in despair. 

' I shall have Kezia to help me. Oh, 
Ijady Margaret, please, please, do not say 
" No." ' 

* I shall not prevent you going at once, 
Ella ; all I desire is to save you from over- 
fatigue, and to insist on your returning to- 
night.' 

* I will if I possibly can — ^indeed, indeed, I 
will promise — ^unless he is very ill, and then' 
— she paused and hesitated — *and then, 
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please, oh please 1 you will not mind my 
staying.' 

Her ladyship did mind extremely, but she 
felt that under the circumstances she could 
scarcely continue to urge her objections, so 
she coldly gave the required permission, and 
Ella left the room, only too thankful to be 
allowed to go. She seized on her hat and 
jacket, which she usually kept in the hall, and 
departed on the instant, while Lady Margaret 
sat on in the growing darkness reflecting. 
Suddenly it seemed to her that she had been 
extremely remiss in permitting her son's wife 
to quit the house in a Wilford fly without a 
proper escort, and, hastUy ringing the beU, 
she inquired whether Mrs. Vemor had been 
accompanied by her maid. The answer was 
in the negative^ but Evans, seeing his mis- 
tress's brow clouded, immediately added that 
some one had arrived in the fly, though he 
could not tell who it was, and had gone back 
with Mrs. Vemor. It was no less a person 
than good Mrs. Myles, who had herself 
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driven to Heathlands under cover of the 
friendly darkness to fetch £l]a and convey a 
word of comfort on the way. Meanwhile 
Lady Margaret's reflections were not alto- 
gether of a pleasant natiu-e. She felt in her 
inmost heart she had been thoroughly unkind, 
unkind at a time when she might well have 
relaxed a portion of her former severity with- 
out any loss of dignity. She had allowed 
Ella to leave her, in the midst of her grief 
and alarm, without one expression of even 
civil regret, without one look of unspoken 
sympathy. 

For months she had been cold and harsh, 
unrelentingly stern and haughty ; and even 
now, when she had begun to contemplate an 
improved order of things, her sternness seemed 
but to have increased ; and she half-repented 
her conduct during this last incident, and 
made up her mind that should poor Mr. 
Brown have a long illness, or should he die 
soon, in either case her manner to Ella shoidd 
be altered.^ 

/ 
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' She has no doubt been suflBcientlypunished 
for her unlawful ambition/ she thought to 
herself. ' When she returns she shall see 
that my displeasure, just though it un- 
doubtedly was, has diminished, and that, to 
a certain extent her fault is forgiven.' 

She felt therefore complacently comfortable, 
as she walked with her usual dignified step 
to the library, and established herself there 
with her knitting. The consciousness was 
pleasant to her that the ends of (her) justice 
were at length satisfied, that she had had both 
power and means to administer the chastise- 
ment so richly deserved, and that, having 
taken due effect, it might now be mitigated, 
if not removed. That Ella had deeply felt 
her treatment, she knew well enough ; had 
felt it, endured it with admirable patience, 
and, in fact, she could not but admit, had 
behaved altogether extremely well. And 
now she should have her reward, not indeed 
be taken at once into favour, but still con- 
versed with occasionally, and her health 
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inquired after now and then. She sat up till 
past eleven o'clock, hoping for her return, 
hoping even that very night for the oppor- 
tunity of displaying the intended alteration 
in her manner ; but Ella never came, and her 
kind intentions had yet to be deferred. Little 
she guessed it would be long before slie saw 
her son's wife again. 

The next morning, before she was down- 
stairs, her complacency was somewhat rudely 
disturbed by the reception of a few hurried 
lines from Mr. Myles with the announcement 
of Mr. Brown's death, which had taken place 
early that morning, and containing the addi- 
tional news that Mrs. Vemor was at Rose 
Villa, dangerously ill; Mr. Myles having 
great fears, under the circumstances, for her 
life. 

Lady Margaret turned very pale as she 
read the note, which had been brought to her 
while she was dressing, and her maid, an old 
servant, was attending her. 

' What is the matter, my lady V asked the 
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fonner,as, fearing sudden faintness,8he offered 
her the eau-de-Cologne, 

Lady Margaret made a gesture of refusal ; 
it was no faintness that had taken her, but 
an overpowering feeling, something akin to 
remorse. Suppose Ella were to die, and she 
never more to be granted the opportunity of 
displaying her altered views, never again to 
be permitted the chance of saying one kind 
word to her son's wife, that word which in 
all their close intercourse of past months had 
never yet been spoken. Ella's pale, tearful 
face came back to her as she had seen it 
when she bid her that last cold good-night ; 
her never-failing humility, her unvarying 
sweetness of temper, the meekness with which 
she had ever borne her own constant reproof 
and coldness, all these came before her as so 
many unwelcome spectres in the chambers of 
her memory, and would not be crushed out. 
It was in vain she argued to herself that her 
anger had been just and righteous, in vain 
she struggled to believe she had done Ella 
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no wrong ; her conscience loudly reproached 
her, and, dechning to accept any of her mental 
apologies, utterly refused to be silent. 

And what was the picture it so sternly and 
unmistakably laid before her 1 one that was 
soon and easily painted on the canvas of her 
mind, but in colours that would not be blotted 
out ; no, not to her dyi^g day. It was that 
of a young girl of inferior birth, but blameless 
character, possessing a nature which Lady 
Margaret herself admitted to be almost fault- 
less, suddenly and by her own imperative 
desire, brought very near her in her relations 
of life — and for what purpose ? To be treated 
with scorn and contempt, to be forsaken and 
utterly neglected at a time of peculiar trials 
to be called upon to endure a forced separa- 
tion from a then affectionate husband. Cer- 
tainly it could not be denied that Lady 
Margaret had sinned deeply towards this 
girl, though hitherto she had chosen to dis- 
guise her sin under the specious title of 
justice. 
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No uncommon form of deception unhappily, 
be it said. We will not view our faults in 
their true unshadowed light ; our dehght is to 
re-christen them, as it were, by high-sounding 
agreeable names, and then, when unmasked 
by a power greater than our own, we are 
either overwhelmed by their hideous forms, 
or else we seek boldly to harden ourselves to 
their contemplation. Well for us to remem- 
ber that all will eventually be laid bare ; well 
for us to pray always that we may see our- 
selves as we are seen, before the fearful 
knowledge is forced upon us, as forced it will 
be, perhaps even as we lie upon our dying 
beds. 

But Hawkins kept standing there, the 
eau-de-Cologne still in her hand, and her 
ladyship felt she must vouchsafe some ex- 
planation. 

* There iS- bad news, Hawkins, about Mrs. 
Vemor, who is extremely ill at Rose Villa. 
Go at once and order me the brougham ; I 
must drive there as soon as the horses can 
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be put to. And let me have some breakfast 
here in my room immediately ; it will save 
time, and I can start the sooner/ 

Hawkins saw that her mistress was^ what 
she termed in her own vocabulary, * very 
much put about,' and she quickly left the 
room to give the required orders. There was 
consternation throughout the lower regions 
when her news was made known, for Ella 
was generally beloved for her gentleness and 
consideration, and the treatment she had 
received was no secret in the household. 
Her own maid, Carter, was in the depths of 
despair and indignation. 

' If she dies, it will be my lady that has 
kiUed her,' she exclaimed in her anger. 

Much shocked, Hawkins attempted to re- 
monstrate, but Carter refused to be put 
down. 

*You know it, Mrs. Hawkins,' she re- 
peated vehemently — 'you know it yourself. 
Over and over again I've said to you what a 
sin and a shame it was to let Mrs. Vemor be 
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alone from morning to night a'most, when she 
wanted a little cheerfulness and a kind word 
now and then. Over and over again TVe 
seen her pillow wet with her tears. But 
there I Mr. Vemor shall know of it before 
I'm many days older : if there's nobody to 
tell him in this world but me, he shall hear 
the story. I shall go to Wilford at once, 
walk there, and help nurse my poor lady. 
Mr. Watidns, no doubt, will be kind enough 
to take my bag.' (Mr. Watkins was Lady 
Margaret's special coachman.) 

Hawkins did not know what to say in 
reply, and made her escape as soon as pos- 
sible. The carriage was quickly at the door, 
and Lady Margaret, in her altered frame of 
mind, entered it to make her first acquaint- 
ance with Kose Villa. The door was opened 
by Kezia, her apron at her eyes, and when, 
having aUghted, her ladyship said she wished 
to see Mr. Myles, she ushered her into the 
tiny drawing-room, requesting her to wait until 
she had given notice of her arrival She 
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lingered a moment to see if there were any 
likelihood of the distinguished visitor giving 
her an opportunity of going into detail over 
her beloved master's end, and of her ' dear 
Miss Ella's' present state; bat Liady Mar- 
garet had no intention of opening her hps 
upon either subject, and Kezia^ awed at the 
grand figure and cold impassive countenance, 
hastened to depart 

Lady Margaret had entered the room 
almost mechanically, and was going at once 
to throw herself into the armchair^ when her 
gaze was suddenly confix>nted by the crayon 
drawing of her former friend Eleanor Mayd- 
welL She started violently, and, as if spell- 
bound, fixed her eyes on the pictore. A 
torrent of recollections rushed unbidden to 
her mind at the sight. She thought of their 
previous intimacy years and years ago, of 
Eleanor s affection for her, and her despair 
and unhappiness at being utterly cast off after 
her marriage ; well she remembered a letter 
written in imploring accents, and her own 
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stem, contemptuous reply that she never 
wished to see her face ag^ain. Poor Eleanor 
had sinned beyond fo^Less. no doubt. »d 
should in all prudence have counted the cost 
before taking the step she did : but although 
she would of a certainty have been f§ted, 
envied, and made much of in - the world's 
calendar, had she chosen to become the wife 
of a dissolute nobleman, where would her 
womanhood have been — her principles — her 
standard of right ? The world's common 
sense objects, and reasonably enough, to un- 
equal marriages; ranks should not be con- 
founded, and people should wed in their own 
station : still, a peer's coronet should not be 
permitted to outweigh an ill-spent life, when 
its jewels are bedimmed and their lustre tar- 
nished by sins committed under cover of its 
sheltering panoply. 

As she gazed on the drawing she mur- 
mured to herself, ' I could not have acted 
otherwise.' 

Ella had been a constant reminder of that 
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episode in her Hfe, for she greatly resembled 
her mother ; but now Lady Margaret's heart 
was somewhat softened, and she was regard- 
ing her treatment of her friend and her 
friend's child in a somewhat different light 
She tried to get away from the picture, but 
the room was far too small to admit of retreat ; 
in fact, she herself almost filled it, and her 
only plan was to take her seat underneath, 
and thus avoid its apparently earnest, stead- 
fast gaze. 

Indeed, many considerations tended just 
then to soften her. She was in the abode of 
death. True, she had never met Mr. Brown, 
but she was conscious of a sort of gratitude 
to him for not having presumed upon his con- 
nection or desired to enter her presence ; and 
she was sure he had purposely kept aloof, for 
he was never to be seen with his daughter, 
nor had she ever even detected the faintest 
signs of his appearance at Heathlands — poor 
Mr. Brown having taken the most scrupulous 
c»re against discoyersr. 
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She was also in the abode of suffering and 
danger, and who could teU what might or 
might not be the end ? In silence she waited 
for Mr. Myles, but it was full ten minutes 
before he came in. 

* How is Mrs. Vemor V she asked, as she 
started from her chair in unconcealed anxiety. 

' I can scarcely teU your ladyship, but in 
much danger, I fear. Mr. Brown s death 
was so sudden, and the shock to her was 
terrible, and of course has brought on this 
prematurely. It is the great weakness I 
dread; I always feared how it would be when- 
ever it came, and the life she has been leading 
the last few months has been so very bad for 
her.^ 

Mr. Myles was far too angry not to speak 
pretty plainly, and, strange to say. Lady 
Margaret attempted no exculpation. 

' Have you sent for Mr. Vemor V she asked. 

' Oh yes ; I telegraphed the first thing this 
morning. I trust for her sake he wiU be here 
soon.* 

vou n. 31 
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' Of course you will let me see her,' said 
Lady Margaret decisively, as she fancied she 
perceived an apparent movement on his part 
to leave the room. 

He shook his head, and rephed, in tones as 
decided as her o^vn, *I could not possibly 
allow it; the least excitement, in Mrs. Vernor's 
present state, might be fatal.' 

' But surely the seeing her husband will be 
exciting also V 

* Yes ; only that is so very different/ he 
remarked dryly ; ' and, even in regard to that 
meeting, I shall have to take extreme care.' 

Lady Margaret drew herself up. ' I think 
you ought to make an exception in my 
favour/ she said, and her tone was very 
haughty. 

* I am exceedingly sorry to disoblige your 
ladyship, but on no account can I permit an 
interview.' 

There was a pause as the two confronted 
one another, my lady looking down from her 
towering height upon the little man before 
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her, who only reached about as far as her 
shoulder. But though sraall of stature, his 
firmness and moral influence carried the day, 
and in unconcealed displeasure she turned 
away from him as she said, * Then it is of no 
use my remaining here ; I shall of course 
return home at once, and must send in 
constantly for tidings ;' and with a cold, 
haughty bow she quitted the room. Mr. Myles 
attended her to her carriage and she was 
driven back to Heathlands, there to await in 
anxious suspense the issue of the event. 

For it must be admitted she really was 
anxious — anxious for the birth of a grandson 
and heir-presumptive — anxious, moreover, also 
that the mother's life might be spared. She 
did not wish her to die ; she really sincerely 
desired to make her some amends for those 
past months of suffering, and that she herself 
might be spared the remorse she was then 
feehng. There were no objectionable relations 
to crop up, now that poor Mr. Brown had 
gone ; Ella would seem to belong only to 

31—2 
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Heathlands, and she should be taught she 
did belong to it, and taught also to make 
herself happy there under Lady Margaret's 
auspices. 

Nothing definite was heard from Rose 
Yilla until the following morning, when news 
arrived in the shape of a short communication 
from Mr. Myles, announcing the birth of a 
grandson to Lady Margaret, but one so 
delicate and fragile, he had been baptised at 
once by the name of Harold. Her pale face 
flushed as she read the words. Harold had 
been the name of her own first-bom, the child 
she had loved with such intense fondness, the 
one passionate outpouring of a proud and 
haughty nature. And now there was a 
second! Would he be like her Harold, or 
would his face, too, be a constant reminder of 
the dead Eleanor, the other grandmother? 
She sat with the note in her hand thinking. 
She felt she should like to see the boy, to 
gaze at him, if it were only for a moment ; 
she felt almost as if she would be able to love 
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him I But while she was considering the de- 
sirability of sending for her carriage at once in 
order to pay a visit of inspection to the second 
Harold^ the strangeness of the announcement, 
which she had hitherto overlooked, suddenly 
occurred to her, and damped her new-bom 
ardour. 

Why was it she had been permitted to 
learn of her grandson's birth from Mr. Myles, 
instead of from her own son ? That he had 
arrived she knew, having been told so, in 
answer to her inquiries of her messenger, 
who had been sent in repeatedly for bulletins. 
True, he might have been so taken up with 
his wife as scarcely to be able to give her, 
his mother, a thought ; still, in any case, the 
neglect was decided, and she began to feel 
somewhat aggrieved. Mr. Myles had made 
no excuses in his note for Spencer's remissness; 
he had not said he was deputed to write on 
account of Mr. Vemor not being able to be 
spared one moment from his wife's bedside ; 
indeed he had not mentioned Spencer's name 
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at all. Still, Lady Margaret, as she pondered 
over tlie disrespect which had been shown 
her, was inclined, under the circumstances, to 
be forgiving ; she thought, possibly, that in 
the excitement of the moment her son had 
forgotten her existence, and she resolved not 
to be too hard upon him. But she decided, 
nevertheless, she would not go that morn- 
ing to see what likeness her grandson bore ; 
she would content herself by sending a simple 
message of inquiry ; nor would she write to 
Spencer, or condescend to make any reply to 
Mr. Myles's communication. During the 
whole of that day she waited, with what was 
for her a strangely anxious expectation, for 
some word or line from her son ; but none 
came, although she received a shghtly . im- 
proved report of both mother and child. His 
silence seemed inexplicable, and she could not 
understand it ; but the explanation came all 
too soon — would that it had been delayed ! 

It came the next morning, when at last 
there was a letter in Spencer's handwriting. 
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and hastily Lady Margaret opened it. A look 
of fierce anger crossed her face as she perused 
its contents ; and as soon as she had finished 
reading, with eyes flashing and lips com- 
pressed, she placed herself at her writing- 
table, and, the letter open before her, prepared 
to indite a reply. 

And what was it that had so excited her 
indignation, and driven away by one fell 
stroke those softer feelings which had begun 
in some degree to assert themselves in her 
heart? It was this. Carter, Ella's maid, 
had simply carried out the threat she had 
made before she left Heathlands, and, burning 
with anger at the neglect shown towards her 
young mistress, had taken the first oppor- 
tunity that presented itself of pouring all her 
tale into the husband's ear. Nothing was 
lost by her manner of narration, nothing ex- 
cused ; every detail was enlarged upon, every 
neglect magnified, every tear of poor Ella's, 
stamped as it were on her calendar, was 
lamented over and wept over ; and Spencer, 
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full of grief and terror at his wife's state, and 
full also of deep resentment at the unpardon- 
able treatment to which she had been sub- 
jected, determined to relieve his mind through 
the medium of pen and ink, and straightway 
wrote the letter which had produced so fatal 
an eflFect. 

This was the substance of what he said. 
That his mother's conduct to his wife had at 
%st come to his ears from an authentic source 
— not from Ella herself, for she had never 
breathed a word of it, and was then too ill to 
speak to him — but the discoveiy had been 
made and the fact ascertained, and it was his 
intention never again to subject her to the 
chances of similar treatment ; that unless his 
mother chose to allow him an income on 
which he could Uve comfortably as M.P. 
away from Heathlands, he should at once re- 
sign his seat : he would be able, he knew, to 
get an appointment — very small, he feared^ 
still it would yield him a maintenance — and 
he should go with his wife and child to 
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London. *You may disinherit me if you 
choose/ he went on to say, in his anger, *but it 
is my intention to cast in my lot with here ; 
we shall be in poverty, no doubt, but, at all 
events, she will not want for aflfection. You 
have given her none, done your best to kill 
her; and, imder such circxmistances, the farther 
we are firom you the better.' 

Was it any wonder that Lady Margaret's 
eye flashed and her cheek paled as she read 
this plain-spoken epistle from her hitherto 
meek and fairly-obedient son ? 

Angry she was indeed at being branded as 
the would-be murderer of his wife, all the 
more angry since she felt she could not come 
into court with an absolutely clean conscience ; 
and the cool request that he might be allowed 
an income sufficient to support him in his 
parliamentary career away from the shadow 
of her roof, with the threat held out that 
otherwise he would resign the seat which it 
had cost her so much to obtain, did not tend 
to abate her displeasure. She could not help 
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thinking how far, far better Ella had behaved, 
and all her resentment was now reserved 
solely for her son. 

Placing herself at her writing-table, every 
softened feeling utterly destroyed by this 
unhappy document, she proceeded to inform 
Spencer in reply that she considered his letter 
most unpardonable and insulting ; that as to 
the fact of her being held up by him as a 
species of murderess, her conscience fully 
acquitted her ; that as he had chosen, in his 
impertinence and self-wiU, to repudiate 
Heathlands as his home, he might go where 
he pleased and starve, for not a single penny 
should be forthcoming from her, as she infi- 
nitely preferred the complete sacrifice of the 
ten thousand pounds his election had cost her, 
to permitting him to hve a life of ease and 
<5omfort, and enjoy his privileges as member 
of Parliament, after such unparalleled beha- 
viour. That as he had chosen to speak of 
<iisinheritance, and dared her to inflict the 
penalty, she would tell him that in her con- 
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sideration he thoroughly deserved such a 
fate. She ended by saying that, in her 
opinion, Ella had behaved far the best ; and 
she enclosed a cheque for fifty pounds for her 
especial use, which she requested might be 
given her when she was in a state to receive 
it, and spent on herself and her boy, for it 
would probably be the last money they would 
get from her. 

Folding up her letter, she rang the bell, 
and ordered it to be taken at once to Bose 
ViUa. Spencer was in his wife's room when 
it was brought to him, and he flushed angrily 
as he read it He would have returned the 
cheque at once, only that he felt it would be 
hardly fair towards Ella; and, moreover, money 
was very scarce with them just then« -He 
could not help, however, looking with some 
anxiety at his wife, who was quietly sleep- 
ing, as he wondered what she would have 
thought of the epistle he had so hai^ily 
penned ; and he dreaded in his inmost hoart 
the having to tell her the new« of tho irre- 
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parable breach he had made. On further re- 
flection he decided that he had perhaps better 
not mention his letter, but simply tell Ella 
only what it was necessary she should know, 
and tell her that little in his own way. 



* CHAPTER EL 

DESCEST DT TEIE WORLD. 

^ I WISH my &ther ooald have seen baby/ 
said Ella to her husband, the first day die 
was allowed to hold suiything like alengihened 
conversation; 'how pleased he would have 
been !* 

*Yes, he would indeed/ said Spencer, 
trying to speak cordially, but he volunteered 
no ftirther remark. 

Indeed, he could never now enter willingly 
upon a subject which brought the past so 
vividly before him. He never glanced at his 
unconscious child without the thought that 
he himself was doubtless despoiled of his 
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inheritance. His mother was not the person 
to delay action ; her mind once laade up, the 
intention formed would straightway be carried 
out with unflinching determination. There 
would be no difficulty in her finding an heir 
to Heathlands ; the objectionable cousin, who 
had so happily proved a way of escape for him 
before, was out of the calculations altogether 
now. Were the father dispossessed, nothing 
was easier than to substitute the name of the 
son ; and Spencer almost gnashed his teeth 
as he contemplated the secret enjoyment his 
mother would have in so punishing him, and 
wished — oh how earnestly I — ^that the birth of 
a girl had left her the problem still difficult to 
solve. 

Yet, he would not admit to himself that 
he regretted his letter ; nothing was further 
from his thoughts than an apology. He had 
written, and he would stand by what he had 
written, Her odious conduct, he maintained, 
had completely ahenated him ; and althougli 
a life of poverty was before him, nothing 
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should induce him again to tmckle to her or 
make the smallest attempt at reconciliation. 
War was declared, and if she meant it, she 
should see he meant it too. Neither could 
he help indulging a certain pride in the 
feeling that he had possessed affection and 
bravery enough thus to espouse his ^e's 
cause, and throw in his lot so completely with 
hers. 

* Won't your mother see baby ?' EUa timidly 
asked. * Hasn't she ever made any inquiry 
after him ? I did so hope, if she had a 
grandson, she might take to him. What has 
become of her ? do tell me, Spencer.* 

It was the question he had been dreading 
whenever his wife should have strength to 
ask it ; but he had his answer ready cut and 
dried : ' She is displeased, Ella — not with you,* 
he added hastily, as he saw a shade of sorrow 
cross her face — * not at all with you, but 
with me.' 

* With you ? What can you have done V 
*WeU, you know, it does not take very 
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much to displease her. I wrote her a letter, 
declming any longer to live at Seathlands. 
It wasn't very comfortable for us, was it ? 
You don t think it was, do you, Ella dear ? 
he asked eagerly, nervously anxious to enlist 
her on his own side. * You won't regret it, 
shall you V 

' Regret it I oh no, indeed I' and her tone 
was quite cordial enough to satisfy him. 
* Besides, I shall see so much more of you. 
But where shall we live 1 in London, I sup- 
pose, as you are in Parliament V 

' Should you mind if I were to give up my 
seat V 

* Mind I Oh, Spencer, I should mind 
nothing that you wished. But wouldn't it 
be rather a pity, when you have only just 
got in V 

'You see, dear, I couldn't go on there 
unless I had money to keep up my position ; 
and my lady won't allow me any, unless we 
live with her : so there is no help for it, and 
the seat must go.' 
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Ella looked puzzled. ' But, Spencer dear, 
if she won't make you any allowance we must 
live with her/ she said in a serious tone. 
' How is it to be avoided V 

How, indeed 1 but Spencer was ready for 
the emergency. 

* I have an oflSce offered me in London,' he 
said, speaking very quickly, as if it were a 
disagreeable subject that must be got over 
without waste of words, ' and that will bring 
me in a Kttle; but of course we shall be 
rather poor. Shall you mind, Ella V 

' Not for myself — oh no I I have been 
accustomed to poverty. But I am afraid you 
will feel it, after Heathlands.' 

' It is rather amusing, isn't it,' he laughed, 
* trying to make the two ends meet ?' 

' Perhaps so, if they will meet ; but not 
when they persist in keeping apart.' 

'Well, Ella, the thing is done, and we 
must make the best of it.' 

* Oh yes, of course,' she said cheerfully, as 
she perceived all was evidently settled. * We 
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shall get on very well, no doubt ; and you 
will have to buckle to, Spencer, and earn a 
livelihood for your wife and child — a far 
prouder position than tramping about Heath- 
lands with Lady Margaret, and being told 
what trees are to come down and what are 
to stand, and not venturing to put in a word 
of your own.' 

' Well done I' said Spencer, as, bending over 
her, he gave her a kis^ ; ' I had nor idea trtf 
little wife would have come out like that. 
She has infused fresh spirit into me.' 

Ella looked at him out of her eyes with the 
silent eloquence that needed no explanation. 
Then, after a minute, she added : 

' But I am sorry, if your mother is really 
displeased.' 

* Are you V he said carelessly. 

' Yes, indeed I am.' 

' Never mind, she is only angry with me, 
and no doubt I shall survive it. Indeed, she 
is so satisfied with you that she has sent you 
a cheque for fifty pounds, which she desires 
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may be for your special use and the baby's, 
and which shall be handed over to you as 
soon as you are in a state to receive it' 

* Has she ? Oh, how very kind of her I 
Of course you wrote to thank her/ 

* Not I, indeed ; she didn't send it me.' 

* Oh, Spencer ! But I must write at once, 
then. I am sure I could scribble just a few 
lined now, at this moment, if you would bring 
me the blotting-book and pen and ink.* 

* I shall do nothing of the kind. You 
are not near well enough to be writing 
letters.' 

* But she will think me so ungratefiil not 
to thank her.' 

' I don't care what she thinks ; she knows 
you have been fearfuHy ill, and that's quite 
enough.' 

There was a pause. At length Ella, after 
what appeared serious thought, said : 

'You must tell me about what we shall 
have to live upon, so that I may arrange the 
establishment' 

82—2 
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' Yes, if you will promise me not to make 
any calculations until you are quite well/ 

She laughed. 
. ' My office is to bring me in two hundred 
a year ; then there is your father's one hun- 
dred, and the rent of Rose Villa fifty ; so we 
shall have three hundred and fifty pounds a 
year. Do you think you shall be able to 
contrive upon that, you most clever person ?' 

She nodded gaily. 

' I am a wonderful manager ; and one reason 
why I was so dull at Heathlands was because 
I could not poke about, or go into the kitchen 
and do a little cooking. The latter life suits 
me much the best.' 

At this moment Kezia came in with the 
baby, and Spencer vanished. It was Ella's 
one little grief that he never noticed the boy, 
but she tried to console herself by the reflec- 
tion that she believed men rarely cared for 
babies. She herself gazed with admiration 
at her son, who had grown much stronger the 
last few weeks. She had thought of him as 
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bom in the purple, but it appeared he was to 
inherit poverty ; and she grew grave as she 
reflected, not however upon his future or her 
own, but on that of the husband and father. 
Three hundred and fifty pounds a year, she 
knew, would be untold riches to many people 
— to herself, for instance — ^but to Spencer, 
who had been accustomed to spend his thou- 
sand a year simply on his mSmes plaisirs, she 
feared it would be absolute poverty. And 
then the feeling came over her that after all 
it was her doing, her marriage, which had so 
displeased Lady Margaret, and the tears 
rushed unbidden to her eyes. 

Some days after this conversation, Spencer 
came in and found her busily employed in 
making a calculation. 

' What are you at V he asked, with a smile, 
as he sat down beside the sofa on which she 
was lying. 

* Well, I am reckoning everything up, and 
trying to think what you can be allowed for 
pocket-money.' 
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'Oh, I see. Well, don't overwork your 
brain, that's all. By-the-bye, how many ser- 
vants do you intend to keep V he carelessly 
asked. 

' Oh, only a butler, and a couple of foot- 
men, and a grand housekeeper, et cetera,' she 
replied with a smile, greatly amused at the 
grandiose tone in which he put the question. 
He turned and looked at her. 

She laughed gaily. 

* Well, I think we can manage two; Kesda, 
who will have baby, and a girl under her.' 

' Good heavens, Ella 1 how on .earth are 
you to manage with only two servants ? I 
suppose you mean to be cook yourself, and 
hve in the kitchen. Really, I cannot stand 
that.' 

' Now, Spencer, just allow me to ask you 
one question. Who is the most likely of us 
two to know the most about a small income, 
you or I V 

* Well, you, I suppose,' he answered rather 
sulkUy. 
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* Of course I am, and therefere to«i TfsstUr 
must let me manage. Ifow dctit be cts?- 
some, dear/ she confemned. as ^le ^cm^ 
pulled him down towards her ami iscmkad as 
chestnut hair. * You are 6r supsmr Zu m^ 
I am well aware, in mo6t thfng^y ami I r^aJhr 
hope I am a furiy ofcedieni; wife : hns t:5^a 
the point of my hoosehold joa aras ^ m^ 
have my own way/ 

He did not reply. F«rai2' hrr to ^tn 
his face and look at her, «he coimmfeed : 

* Spencer dear, I am Terr j«7y w t^x 
you, but I most make yoa p^omKe lyx v> 2^ 
terfere. I have a \enr hi'si^ oma^A of BStv 
powers in lie khch«.' d^p^J^T-^ p« 
excellent Kezia could ik^ isetid y<« ^ a 
dinner you would eat. As k«ig aig t<« dosi^t 
actually see me in tbe kttetu^ a^xd I aa 
always ready to entertain you wbexi voq ajr^ 
at home, I don't think vo>a will Lav^ xbh 
slightest right to complain^' 

* Yes, I sh^dL You will be wearing your- 
self out just to cook my dinners.^ 
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^Oh, I see. Well, don't overwork jom 
brain, that's all. By-the-bye, how many ser- 
vants do you intend to keep V he carelessly 
asked. 

^ Oh, only a butler, and a couple of foot- 
men, and a grand housekeeper, et cetera,' she 
replied with a smile, greatly amused at the 
grandiose tone in which he put the question. 
He turned and looked at her. 

She laughed gaily. 

* Well, I think we can manage two; Kesda, 
who will have baby, and a girl under her.' 

' Good heavens, Ella 1 how on .earth are 
you to manage with only two servants ? I 
suppose you mean to be cook yourself, and 
hve in the kitchen. Really, I cannot stand 
that.' 

* Now, Spencer, just allow me to ask you 
one question. Who is the most likely of us 
two to know the most about a small income, 
you or I V 

' Well, you, I suppose,' he answered rather 
sulkily. 
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* Of course I am, and therefore you really 
must let me manage. Now don't be tire- 
some, dear/ she continued, as she gently 
pulled him down towards her and stroked his 
chestnut hair. * You are far superior to me, 
I am well aware, in most things, and I really 
hope I am a fairly obedient wife ; but upon 
the point of my household you must let me 
have my own way.' 

He did not reply. Forcing him to turn 
his face and look at her, she continued : 

* Spencer dear, I am very sorry to vex 
you, but I must make you promise not to in- 
terfere. I have a very high opinion of my 
powers in the kitchen department, and poor 
excellent Kezia could not send you up a 
dinner you would eat. As long as you don't 
actually see me in the kitchen, and I am 
always ready to entertain you when you are 
at home, I don't think you will have the 
slightest right to complain.' 

* Yes, I shall. You will be wearing your- 
self out just to cook my dinners.' 
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* Wearing myself out, when it would take 
me about an hour, perhaps two, in the day. 
Oh, my dear Spencer, it only shows how little 
you know about it all 1 We should soon be 
ruined, I see, if I were to let you have the 
management. You can't expect to have your 
mother's chef on three hundred a year ; but I 
am sure you will be satisfied with my cooking, 
for you are not very eodgeanV 

Her good-humour had won him round ; he 
laughed and yielded. 

' Well, Ella, you shall be Lady Paramount 
to your heart's content ;' and her eyes spoke 
her gratitude. 

The next step was to settle about a house ; 
and Spencer went up to find one, with strict 
instructions from Ella not to exceed a hundred 
a year. Had Mr. Vernor chosen to instal 
himself north of London, or in those formerly 
fashionable regions in the neighbourhood of 
Russell Square, he would certainly have dis- 
covered an abode far more airy and whole- 
some in every way than the one he felt 
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himself compelled to fix upon in a back street 
in Belgravia. But, of course, though he 
could only count up his income by hundreds, 
and of those but few, yet his position must, 
to a certain extent, be kept up, and comfort 
and airiness completely sacrificed to the claims 
of fashion. He contrived, with some difficulty, 
to hire a tiny Uttle house, miserably furnished, 
which he thought would suit them, for a 
hundred a year, comforting himself with the 
reflection that he should not be there very 
much; that the office would be his home 
during the day, and that, of course, he must 
still have his club as a necessary resort. Ella 
had been so accustomed to poverty, she would 
not mind ; and he really thought he could not 
do better. So, as soon as she was able to 
travel, after an afifectionate farewell to the 
Myleses, she and the child, and Kezia, were 
brought up to No. 5, E Street, Bel- 
gravia. 

Ella's heart sank at her introduction to her 
future home. It was not the smallness of 
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the house, or the narrowness of the street, 
or the closeness of the rooms that appalled 
her; but it was the poverty-stricken appearance 
of the whole, an appearance which she could 
not brighten, as she would have desired by 
her own little knicknacks, as she had been 
compelled, much to her distress, to leave many 
of them behind, Rose ViUa having been let 
for fifty pounds a year, furnished^ to some 
acquaintances of the Myleses', and the rent 
was far too valuable to be sacrificed simply 
for the sake of an idea. Nor did Ella think 
of herself, but of her husband. How would 
he endure such wretchedness ? She was not 
cognisant of those inward thoughts of his 
which had suggested more than one resort 
for himself away from home, nor would they 
possibly have comforted her had she been so. 
However, she was far too discreet to aJlaw 
him to see her first impressions ; she tried to 
smile gaily as he conducted her over the 
house, and when at dinner some tough chump 
chops, Kezia's attempt in the culinary line, 
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came up, she smiled again, and told 
Spencer he should have better fare for the 
future. 

That very evening she insisted upon his 
giving her his whole attention while she 
seriously calculated their present income, to 
see how far it might be made to go, on 
paper. 

' Oh, Ella, what a child you are T he re- 
monstrated, as he tried in vain to lounge in 
the stiff uncomfortable hair-covered armchair; 
* let us wait at least till to-morrow.' 

But Ella had been put off before, and 
decidedly objected to any further delay, 
maintaining there was no time like the 
present, and that it really was important 
she should know exactly what she had to 
spend. 

* Very well, then, let us get it over,' he 
laughed, as, taJdng a pencil and paper, he 
begaji carelessly to jot down the various 
items. * There's a hundred, then, for the 
house; aad, I suppose, I shall have to 
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economise, and dress on fifty pounds a year ; 
and you, too — there's two hundred disposed 
of at once ; and that only leaves another 
hundred for housekeeping, with the last 
fifty for sundries — ^you see, one must always 
have a margin for sundries, because one 
might want to go away somewhere now and 
then ;' this he added with a very satisfied air, 
as if he thought he was making a most 
economical suggestion, and threw the paper 
to his wife with his neatly- written calculation, 
thus : 

House - - - £100 per annum. 

Dress — S. - - 50 „ „ 

Dress — E. - - 50 „ ,, 

Housekeeping - 100 „ „ 

Sundries - - - 50 „ 



Total . - £350 

Ella turned a shade paler as she studied 
this singular document. 

' I am afraid,' she said very seriously, for 
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she felt indeed it was a serious matter, * that, 
with the most carefiil management, a hundred 
a year won't be anything like enough for the 
house expenses, when there is coal, and gas, 
wages, and all sorts of things to come out of 
it besides. Of course, I shall have to trench 
upon the other fifty pounds ; and I must try 
and dress on ten pounds a year, that will give 

over a hundred and forty — but ' 

Here, however, she was suddenly inter- 
rupted by Spencer, who was loudly indignant 
at the idea of her imagining she could dress, 
as his wife, on such a pitiful sum. 

* I won't have you in rags, Ella, remember ; 
and unless you are properly dressed, I won't 
take you out anywhere.' 

* You shall never see me in rags, dear, as 
I can be always neat and tidy, and always 
should be; but as we really are poor, I 
must dress according to the means at my 
disposal.' 

* Well, to be sure, you look nice in any- 
thing,' he remarked consoUngly — ' there is that 
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to be said ; but, Ella, you needn't be afraid— 
you are sure to manage, so clever as you are ;' 
and, giving her a kiss, he suggested her going 
to bed. 




CHAPTER X. 

FBIEXDS IX COrSCIL. 

Miss Makkham was enjoying her London 
season, flitting about from one scene of gaiety 
to another, and amusing herself in every way 
she could. Whether she was reaUy satisfied 
with the surfeit of pleasure in which she 
chose to indulge is not a question for her bio- 
grapher to solve. There is many an aching 
heart under a smooth exterior, and misery 
sits rampant in many a proud form unnoticed 
and unguessed at by an unthinking, careless 
world. 

Lucy had taken a house in Eaton Square, 
and her aunt, Mrs. Molyneux, was there to 
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chaperon her. Numerous admirers flocked 
about her, for the acres of Rosmore were cele- 
brated, and the heiress herself by no means 
unattractive ;^ and, greatly to Aunt Camilla's 
vexation and dismay, she appeared to encou- 
rage several of her worshippers, and raised 
hopes, all of which she could, of course, have 
no intentions of fulfilling — ^nay, probably 
none — while poor Harry Harley, who was 
then spending his leave in London, continued 
to gaze upon her in mournful, almost un- 
broken silence whenever they chanced to 
meet. 

* Lucy/ said Aunt Camilla, rather severely, 
one morning, after having the previous night 
escorted her niece to a ball, where the latter 
had, it cannot be denied, been indulging in 
more than one flirtation, and had yet deepened 
the cloud on poor Harry's brow, * I do wish 
you would make up your mind, one way or 
the other.' 

* Make up my mind. Aunt Camilla I' ex- 
claimed Lucy, in a tone of surprise, though 
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well guessing the meaning of her aunt's some- 
what mysterious speech ; ' what should I 
make up my mind about V 

* If you mean to marry, marry ; if not, 
give up all this going about and these most 
objectionable flirtations, which lower a woman 
in the estimation of her best friends, and 
not that only, but injure her morally as 
well/ 

Lucy thought it more prudent not to reply 
to the last part of this speech, and so she con- 
tented herself by remarking that she did not 
much care for anybody, and certainly had 
no present intention of deciding upon a 
husband. 

' Then be true to yourself and don't raise 
false hopes in all these unfortunate people 
who flock round you every night — it is too 
bad; 

' They are fair game,' laughed her niece ; 
^nor is it to be supposed they care much 
about me/ 

* Perhaps not ; but, whether or no, .you 
VOL. II, 33 
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have no business to encourage them if you 
are not serious yourself/ 

Lucy's colour rose at this plain-spoken 
reproof. 

' A set of fortune-hunters,' she said 
proudly, 'they deserve to have their hopes 
unfulfilled/ 

' But the process is very lowering to you, 
Lucy — you quite forget that ; and, indeed, I 
fancy soon your one real admirer will forsake 
you, for I see the poor man growing more 
and more melancholy every day. Of course 
he feels he has no chance, and behaves beau- 
tifully ; still, I cannot but think your conduct, 
and not his own hopelessness altogether, 
deepens the gloom on his face.' 

' Why doesn't he take his chance with the 
rest V exclaimed Lucy, scornfully. * He 
certainly cannot think he has any hope of 
winning me, behaving in that bearish sort of 
way, never speaking a word, and looking 
daggers at every one who is more civil than 
himself.' 
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Mrs. Molyneux took off her spectacles, and 
gazed steadily at her niece. 

* Do you wish him to win you V she asked^ 
' No. Why should I V said Lucy, on her 

guard again. 

* How can I tell the whys and wherefores ? 
or know anything about your feelings, when 
you probably don't know them yourself? 
But as to Captain Harley, I am quite sure it 
is his modesty which prevents his presuming 
or putting himself in any way forward, and 
that you must see.' 

* No, Aunt Camilla, I don't see it at all. 
We were playfellows together, and I have 
known him longer than anybody else, so that 
he would have more right to be with me than 
they. However, of course, if he chooses to 
worship at a distance, he may do so. I don't 
care the least ;' and, with a flushed cheek, she 
walked proudly out of the room. 

Aunt Camilla smiled to herself. Lucy's 
imusual warmth told her plainly that Harry 
need not utterly despair ; but she felt things 

33—2 
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must take their course, and that she could 
not venture to give Captain Harley the 
slightest hint that a diminution in his mo- 
desty might add to the increase of his hopes. 
That afternoon she and her niece went to a 
water-colour exhibition, where Lucy — a by 
no means feeble artist — critically examined 
the picture., giving her am.t the benefit ot 
her remarks. There were but few people m 
the room, but one of those few happened to 
be Captain Harley. He came up to them 
immediately. Mrs. Molyneux gave him a 
cordial shake of the hand, which brought a 
glow into his face, but Lucy was cold, and 
scarcely spoke ; and, without her aunt's 
evident encouragement, he would most prob- 
ably not have ventured to remain in their 
company But Harry had his pride as well 
as Lucy, and, perceiving her coldness, he 
devoted himself entirely to Aunt Camilla, 
scarcely addressing a word to the former. 
Half admiring his independenoe, fihe yet was 
stung by it; and, on overhearing her aunt 
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invite him to dinner a few davs hence, turned 
upon her a look of unqualified disapproval 
Harry did not see the look, and, in happy un- 
consciousness, gratefully accepted the invita- 
tion, while Mrs. Molyneux, who cared little 
for Lucy's displeasure, simply gave her a quiet 
smile in return. 

' If you do not want to speak to Captaio 
Harley,' she said, after they had seated them 
selves in the carriage, ' don't. I find him a 
very agreeable comparaon, and you may leave 
him to me.' 

When Harry arrived in Eaton Square, on 
the evening of Aunt Camilla's dinner-party, 
he had the pleasure of seeing Miss Markham 
monopolised by two or three gentlemen, with 
whom, apparently, she was on very intimate 
terms. 

Had Harry been less in love than he was, 
he might, without presumption, have entered 
the charmed circle as one of Lucy's eldest 
friends, a position to which none of the other 
individuals could aspire; but that ancient 
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youthful friendship was to him almost a 
distress, it seemed to remove liim so im- 
measurably from her. What with many 
others would have been the means of bridging 
over the distance, was a decided obstacle in 
his way, simply because he could not allow 
himself to take any unfair advanta^, or to 
presume upon that old intimacy, and the 
recollection of it made him in consequence 
more reserved, more reticent, and far more 
timid in Lucy's society than if he had never 
known it. To him she was, if one may speak 
so profanely, a sort of divinity in petticoats ; 
never could she be anything less, and he 
must be content to sprinkle his incense of 
adoration at a respectful distance. Miss 
Markham seemed always occupied with other 
admirers ; he could not find it in his heart to 
believe she ever intended to give him the 
slightest preference ; so he could only resolve 
bravely to accept his fate, and to preserve his 
ideal sacredly enshrined within the precincts 
of his own heart. 
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At dinner he was seated, by some happy 
chance, next to her, and she did not leave 
him long neglected, as she wisher! to talk 
about the Vernors. 

' Have you seen anything of them V she 
inquired; *and can you tell me if things 
really are as bad with them as they appear ? 
She looks very ill and wretched herself, and 
the house is miserable.' 

* I fear so,' said Harry, gravely : * the office 
is not worth much ; and not a sixpence, I 
know, comes from Heathlands. Mrs. Vernor 
does her best to manage ; but Spencer, of 
course, has never been used to poverty, and, 
I can easily fancy, would hardly understand 
what it really meant.' 

' Is that intended for a reflection upon himi' 
asked Lucy, with acertain amountof sharpness. 

' No,' he answered ; * Spencer and I are far 
too old friends for me to wish to disparage 
him ; but yet, in one's very dearest friends, 
one may see what one would earnestly wish 
to alter, if possible.' 
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^ And what is it you see in him^ may I 
askr 

He hesitated. 

* Perhaps I should only displease you by 
telling >ou/ 

* No one yet displeased me by doing as I 
wished/ 

He smiled. 

' Well, then, I fear that Spencer does not 
sufficiently consider his wife. He hates the 
position they are in, and cannot endure the 
poverty ; and, trying to escape as much as 
he can from it, he leaves her to bear it 
alone.' 

* She has been accustomed to nothing else, 
and it cannot, therefore, be so very terrible 
to her.' 

'No; it is his frequent absences which 
are terrible to her, I suspect, not the 
poverty.' 

' And can't you half sympathise I can't you 
imagine what it must be to him, the wretched- 
ness^ and misery, and discomfort of that 
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home, after the ease and luxuries of Heath- 
lands V 

' Ease and luxury are pleasant things, no 
doubt ; but I cannot think them worthy to be 
weighed in the scale with affection. We 
both of us know how far Spencer has missed 
that in his fonner home life ; and now, when 
he is in possession of a wife's truest devotion, 
I think he might show his appreciation more 
than he does/ 

Lucy laughed. 

* I see you are one of her admirers,' she 
said, half sarcastically. 

' No ; I admire her character, I cannot 
help doing that,' he answered rather coldly. 

* I thoroughly agree with you ; she is 
goodness itself, and really very nice — an 
unusual combination, good people being often 
excessively disagreeable. But still, with all 
that, she is not Spencer's equal ; and unequal 
marriages, somehow, do not answer. Do you 
think they do V 

She turned her head towards him, but 
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something in the expression of his face made 
her wish she could recall her words. 

* Perhaps not/ he answered rather mourn- 
fully. * Yet, when two people think and feel 
alike, and when there is nothing in the 
inferior person to jar in the slightest degree 
upon the refinement of the superior, in that 
case I should have thought the inequaUty of 
less importance ; and I am quite sure that 
Spencer can object to nothing in his wife, 
})er se.^ 

At that moment both heard the name of 
Vernor mentioned by an opposite neighbour, 
and, by the same impulse, both instantly 
stopped their own conversation to listen. 

* Do you know, I meet Vernor constantly ; 
he is for ever going out alone. I expect he 
is gr(>wing tired of the music-master's pretty 
daughter.' 

This was what greeted their ears. 

* They are awfully hard up, aren't they ?' 
somebody else inquired. * I know he lives in 
a wretched poky house, and is so much 
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af^hamed of it that he can't even ask a felloW 
to dine.' 

* What has become of the mother X asked 
the first speaker. * Won't she have anything 
to say to him V 

* Oh no I she won't forgive his marriage. 
He was a great fool about it, as he had not 
the property in his own hands; and now, 
ten to one she won't leave it to hinu' 

' Poor wretch I' was the sympathising reply, 
and, having wasted sufficient compassion, as 
they thought, on Mr. Vernor, they proceeded 
to speak of the last new opera, and then 
entered into a discussion as to the merits of 
the cooks at their respective clubs. 

But Spencer had two real friends at the 
table, and he was not dismissed, so easily from 
their thouofhts. 

* How terrible I' exclaimed Lucy, as she 
turned to her companion. * The only hope is, 
they don't seem over well informed ; but 
surely Lady Margaret cannot have disin* 
herited him.' 
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* I have no idea, but should imagine she 
was just the person to do so/ 

* And can nothing be done for them ? 
Must they be permitted to continue in this 
misery simply because nobody will stretch 
out a helping hand towards them ? How 
willingly — ' She stopped suddenly, recollect- 
ing the awkwardness of her position. She 
had intended to say how willingly she would 
out of her wealth assist them, but she felt 
she could not flaunt her money in Harry's 
face ; and, besides that, it would be a difficult 
matter to write a cheque for the old friend to 
whom she had once been engaged. 

Harry guessed her thoughts, and filled up 
the gap she had left in the expression of them. 

* T know, Miss Markham, how willingly 
you would help them, but it might be more 
difficult for you than for others : and, in any 
case, Spencer is not the man to accept assist- 
ance/ 

* Well, but the wife might/ she said 
anxiously. 
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At this instant Aunt Camilla gave the 
sign, and Lucy had to depart. Harry 
glanced towards the floor as she rose, in the 
faint hope that either her fan or her gloves 
might be lying there, and he was rewarded 
by the great pleasure of seeing and diving 
under the table for the former. She took it 
with a smile. 

* I shall want to say a few words more in 
the course of the evening,' she said, and 
Harry was at once in a paradise of unutter- 
able felicity. 

Half an hour afterwards he had the 
supreme satisfaction of again sitting by her, 
to the evident dismay of her other admirers. 
Btit, though to him the conversation was 
delightful, they could arrive at no conclusion 
in regard to the manner in which any sub- 
stantial help was to be offered to Spencer 
Vernor. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE SMALL HOUSE IN E STREET. 

And now we must go back a little, and look 
in upon Mr. and Mrs. Vemor some months 
after their establishment in their tiny London 
house (and before the conversation mentioned 
in the last chapter had taken place), when 
poor Ella had often been at her wits* end how 
to eke out their wretched income. Let us 
glance at her, as on this particular morning 
she is seated in the small drawing-room going 
over the accounts. Much of Ella's time^ it 
must be explained, is now occupied in going 
over these said unfortunate accounts, with 
the weary hope of making the debtor and 
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creditor sides of her book more in accordance. 
Her calculations are not altogether of a satis- 
factory nature, judging from the careworn 
expression of her face, as she is suddenly in- 
terrupted in her task by Kezia, who comes in 
to say the candles are all out, and that, having 
been to the grocer and finding he has only a 
more expensive sort, she is obhged to appeal 
to her mistress for fresh instructions. 

* Do you think, Kezia,' said Ella, with 
some hesitation, after she had decided the 
more expensive candles must on no account 
be bought, and that another and a cheaper 
shop must be tried, * do you think we could, 
by any possibility, economise a^ little more 
than we are doing now V 

* Indeed, ma'am,' Kezia promptly replied, 
* I think it would be nigh impossible, unless 
we begin by starving you, and the master, 
and the blessed baby outright, which isn't a 
thing exactly to be wished.' 

' There is a good deal of meat eaten, I 
find,' said Ella, apologetically, as she continued 
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perusing her butcher's book, * and it is such a 
price.' 

' Well, ma'am, you see the master's a fair 
appetite — not as much, p'r'aps, as he ought 
— but still, he'll do. You, ma'am, eat like a 
sparrow ; I'm fairish myself ; but the one 
who crams in more than I ever did see is that 
Martha.' 

* Ah, girls always do !' sighed Ella. 

' She works hard — I'll give her a good 
word for that — and she pays herself well out 
in her food. But, if you begin to talk of 
extra economy, ma'am, I, for one, should say 
no. You'll pinch and pinch till you're worn 
to a shadow, and then there'll be a doctor s 
bill to pay, which'll come far harder than ever 
a bit of good food.' 

' But what are we to do, Kezia, if we out- 
run ? We've spent more than we ought, as 
it is, this half year.' 

Kezia stood reflecting aloud in an under- 
tone : 

' There's the hagmdK^Jm^f&Mt, but theii 
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sure-ly,we must eat afore we begin the day. 
The tea's a trifle stronger than's necessary, 
we'll say, but then, the master's been used 
to that ; and the two-pennyworth of cream, 
well, that's a bit of luxury, there's no denyin', 
but there — Mr. Vernor wouldn't drink his tea 
without it ; and the butter again — an awful 
price, one and ten — but, lor', he wouldn't soil 
his lips a eatin' Dorset. Your little dishes 
costs somethin' — but then, again, there's the 
master, you see — and if you were to give him 
a bit o' cold meat, very like he'd be that faddy 
he wouldn't eat it.' 

* Oh no, I couldn't do that. When he 
comes home hungry and tired, after working 
all day at that office, he must find a nice 
little dinner that he can eat.' 

* Ah, that's just where it is, you see,' said 
Kezia, whose private opinion was that her 
mistress worked a great deal harder than her 
master, who, most likely, was just sitting in 
his chair all day * doin' figures ;' while she 
was ' a- worriting herself almost into her 

VOL. IL 34 
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grave ' by cooking these dinners, and pinching 
herself in every available way. 

* What is to be done V repeated Ella in her 
despair ; * there are tradesmen's bills now 
waiting to be paid, and I haven't the money 
at present/ 

* Well, let 'em wait : they know well enough 
their money s safe ; and, if they're afraid, let 
'em send their bills down to her ladyship ; 
they'll get it out of her, I don't doubt/ 

* Oh 1 I hope it won't come to that.' 

* I'm sure I wish it would,' ejaculated 
Kezia, energetically ; * it's aggravatin', beyond 
what I can express, to know there's ever so 
much money down at that place, and not so 
much as sixpence that comes here ; and you 
so put out about the dinners — and the blessed 
baby a-cuttin' his precious teeth, and all 
together. Well, it's a world of confusion ; and 
I shall alius say so.' 

Kezia's phraseology was peculiar, as was also 
her reasoning ; but Ella found herself, to her 
dismay, somewhat agreeing in the sentiment 
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expressed. She, however, made no remark 
as to that, but only wondered once more how 
it was possible to have spent so much money, 
when her carefulness had been so extreme. 

* Well, ma'am,' and there was a slight 
intonation of scorn in her accent, ' but the 
master has a cab fare now and then, you 
must recollect ; and, Of course, he must look 
like the gentleman he is, and have a decent 
coat to his back ; and it all takes money.' 

This was Kezia's method of gently hinting 
that, in her eyes, * master was a very extrava- 
gant gentleman;' but Ella seemed not to 
notice the innuendo, as she begged her to take 
the baby. 

' I have got to look over Mr. Vernor s 
. shirts ; some of them vdU bear a little more 
darning, I think.' 

And while working at them industriously, 
she w^orked her brain also to think how she 
could further economise. Money was just 
then becoming a very serious consideration, 
and money she did not in the least see how 

34—2 
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to procure. All her own expenses had been 
remorselessly curtailed ; all going out she had 
set herself steadfastly to decline, as her scanty 
allowance would not admit of the necessary 
expense. 

Spencer, of course, must be always irre- 
proachable in his attire, and he always was ; 
and though annoyed at first his wife would 
not accompany him, he soon grew accustomed 
to her absence. Still, Ella's little dinners 
were very repherche, and, at the time we are 
writing of, he was yet often at home. 

But there were expenses that could not 
by any possibiUty be avoided ; the baby, 
always delicate, \md been really ill, and an 
inevitable doctor's bill, in consequence, would 
have to be paid one day, if not immediately. 
The idea that had struck poor Kezia as so 
peculiarly * aggravatin',' was also very bitter 
to Ella, the knowledge of the mint of money 
at Heathlands, not one penny of which was, 
however, available for them. What would 
a cheque for fifty, or even a hundred, pounds 
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be to Lady Margaret ? and why was it she 
could not be asked for it ? More than once 
Ella had tried to persuade her husband to 
write for some assistance ; but his regular reply 
to her entreaties was, 'Such a proceeding was 
useless.' And she was still in ignorance as to 
the real cause of Lady Margaret's displeasure ; 
Spencers simple information, that she was 
very much annoyed at the idea of their 
leaving Heathlands, having never been im- 
proved upon. 

After she had spent the greater part of 
her morning in looking over and repairing 
the dilapidated shirts, Kezia brought in her 
luncheon, consisting of a slice or two of the , 
remains of a cold shoulder of mutton, and a 
glass of water. Then, later in the afternoon, 
she was persuaded by Kezia to accompany 
the baby in his perambulator. Oh, how in- 
tensely she disliked those London walks 1 
They were too far from the Park ever to be 
able to go there, and so could only pace tlie 
Belgravian streets, with smart . carriages 
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triumph as she sat in the poorly-furnished 
wretched room, and beheld her former rival, 
whose face bore the evident impress of suffer- 
ing, not of joy. 

' No bed of roses, hers,' thought Lucy, and 
then the feeling rushed across her mind — 
' Had it been me, Spencer would never have 
been doomed to such wretchedness.' But her 
heart smote her on the instant, and her next 
and more generous impulse was : * Can I do 
nothing to lighten the burden?' And, as 
she fondly gazed on Spencer's youthful 
image, she considered how it would be pos- 
sible, in some small way, to benefit the 
mother. 

* Will you come and drive with us one 
day V she inquired at length, as she rose to 
take leave, and gladly and gratefully Ella 
accepted the kind offer. 

* How I do wish I could help that poor 
thing 1' she exclaimed, fairly melted, as soon 
as she was alone with Miss Wellwood. * It 
is so sad about them. Did you ever see such 
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a wretched, miserable house I and that dear 
baby looks so ill T 

* Yes, indeed, I am afraid he is very delicate.' 

* Can't one do anything for them V 
Miss Wellwood hesitated. 

* It is difficult,' she said, * to know how 
to help them in such a position as theirs. 
Unless assistance were to be given with the 
utmost tact and judgment, it would probably 
be offensive. But surely his mother cannot 
know the state they are in V 

* I am not certain if she does or not. She is 
most terribly displeased, and her displeasure 
takes longer than most people s to evaporate.' 

* J)o you suppose she never intends to for- 
give the marriage ? The wife, I must say, 
looks quite a lady, and is certainly not un- 
attractive.' 

Much more Miss Wellwood could have 
urged as to Ella's charms, but, as she re- 
flected on Lucy's former hopes, she thought it 
became her better to give but faint praise. 

/ 1 don't know whether she means to for- 
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give it or not, but there is some new offence 
she has hinted at in her letters to me. 
Spencer decided to leave Heathlands, and 
chose to resign his seat — I don't know exactly 
why.' 

* Ah yes 1 that was a pity.' 

* I can't say. It seemed rather a pity, cer- 
tainly, though he probably had good reasons ; 
but the present state of things is too distres- 
sing, and one does so long to help.* 

* Quite right one should. Even your 
sympathy in itself would be a comfort to the 
poor wife, because it is so thoroughly genuine ; 
and I should imagine a drive now and then, 
as you proposed, would be an unspeakable 
boon.' 

' Ah I that she shall have,' said Lucy, 
promptly ; and she kept her word, and Ella 
reaped the benefit of her good nature in more 
than one pleasant excursion, and felt re- 
freshed in mind and body by the kindly 
sympathy shown her. 

But as the summer began, things grew yet 
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more trying. The tiny abode became so hot 
and stuflFy it was ahnost intolerable ; the 
kitchen, tropical in temperature, was more 
than she could bear while cooking the little 
delicacies she was resolved Spencer should 
never be without ; the meat would not keep, 
the milk turned sour, the butter had no con- 
sistency ; dmigrements that money can obviate, 
but terrible worries to small incomes. Ella felt 
her strength giving way ; the baby grew frac- 
tious and wearing; and, worst of all, Spencer 
himself began to look ill, and complained ; and 
hiij wife, in alarm, called in the doctor, though 
dreadfully shocked to add to his already long 
bill. He merely said that both Mr. Vernor and 
the little boy were below par, and that they 
wanted change of air, a prescription which, 
alas I their almost empty purse would not 
permit them to carry out. 

Poor Ella did, it must be confessed, feel 
almost in despair when he gave his verdict, 
and looked so white and wretched that 
Spencer asked rather sharply what was the 
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matter. But she had never yet lost her self- 
control in his presence, and, turning it oflf, 
merely expressed her sorrow he could not 
have the much-needed change of air and 
scene ; at which he shrugged his shoulders 
savagely., and made no reply. 

Happily, owing to the advent of cool 
breezes and refreshing rains, he soon re- 
covered ; still Ella, in her anxiety, fancied 
his step less elastic than it had been, and his 
cheek paler than before. 

^ Kezia/ she said one day, ' you don't think 
Mr. Vernor looks ill, do you ?' 

* Not near so ill as somebody else looks,' 
was the rather gruff reply. 

* Oh, never mind about me. I shall do 
very well.' 

* If you don't take care, ma'am, we shall 
have you as ill as we had before.' 

* Then it must be so. It can't be helped. 
There is too much to do for me to rest ; and 
1 must take my chance.' 

* I wonder the master doesn't see it I' con- 
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tinued Kezia, almost angrily ; * but there, 
men are such beetles. I often think I must 
tell him, one day/ 

* Now, Kezia, if you do, remember, I shall 
never feel inclined to speak to you again. I 
cannot have Mr. Vernor worried about me. 
He has quite enough to put up with, without 
any fresh anxiety.' 

* I've no patience with him,' muttered 
Kezia, whose temper was fast giving way ; 
^ and as to worries, he keeps himself pretty 
free of those, I'll be bound. Why doesn't 
he make it square with her ladyship, I should 
like to know ?' 

* Kezia !' said Ella. It was all she said, 
but it had the effect she anticipated, and the 
poor woman humbly apologised and said it 
v^ould break her heart altogether if her 
dear Miss Ella was going to be angry with 
her. 

And Ella, with a kind smile, replied she 
never should be angry, unless anything was 
said against Mr. Vernor. But she took good 
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care not to ask her again how she thought 
he looked 

One day she had a very pleasant surprise, 
for she was gladdened by a visit from Mrs. 
Myles. Ella nearly rushed into her arms, 
and Mrs. Myles literally wept over her 
and the baby, with mingled tears of joy 
and soiTow. 

* I have thought of you, oh I so much,' 
she began, when comfortably seated, *and 
so has the doctor; and, somehow, latterly 
your letters didn't seem quite in good spirits ; 
and the doctor said he thought perhaps you 
weren't quite well — and I said I must come 
and see. So I wrote straight off, my dear, 
to Sarah Jones, a very old friend of mine, 
who lives at Ludgate Hill, and she said she 
would give me a bed ; and so here I am. I 
came by the 'bus, and, lor I I thought I 
never should get here, through such miles of 
streets and houses. It's a wonderful place, 
is London.' 

* How very good of you to have come ! It 
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is SO nice to see you again/ said Ella, as soon 
as she was allowed to put in a word. 

* Ah, we miss you dreadfully in Wilford-^ 
the place doesn't seem the same. It was 
better when you were at Heathlands even, 
for then we could feel you were near, though 
we mightn't see you ; but, in a great city 
like this, you seem farther away even than 
you really are.' 

' And how is Mr. Myles V 

* Oh, very well. 1 tell him he's getting 
quite overworked with such a large practice. 
Mr. Vivian called him in the other day, for 
gout ; and, as the doctor says, it's hard to 
cure a man of that. Still, 1 dare say he'll set 

■ 

him something to rights, though it is gout ; 
and I fancy he's rather fond of his old port, 
between you and me. Oh, how he would 
like to see } ou 1' (it need scarcely be explained, 
she did not mean Mr. Vivian). ' But, my 
dear, what do you do with yourself all day ? 
. It's rather dull for you, isn't it ? Oh dear, 
dear, to think of you in a httle house Uke 
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this I I met her ladyship driving, the other 
day, and I could have stopped her and given 
her a bit of my mind, if I'd so much as dared. 
To see her rolling away in that big carriage 
of hers, and to think of you so poor, it was 
enough to distract one ;' here she paused, from 
sheer want of breath. 

* I dare say she would help, if she were 
asked,' said Ella, sadly. 

* She ought to help without being asked, 
my dear. Forget and forgive, that's my 
maxim, and you may depend upon it it's a 
wise one too ; but she doesn't look like a 
woman who's much given to that she looks 
as hard as the nether millstone, to my mind ; 
and I believe she is.' 

Then Ella told of the kindness she had 
shown her before they left Wilford. 

And when the conversation about Lady 
Margaret dropped, Mrs. Myles began talking 
about Wilford folk, entertaining her auditor 
greatly; and before she took her leave, 
contriving to get Kezia alone for a minute, 
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she slipped a five-pound note into her hand, 
and begged her to spend it on what was most 

needful. 

Did Lady Margaret never hear of her 
son's poverty and distress 1 Undoubtedly 
she did. Mr. Harley, whose letters from 
Harry were full of the unhappy subject, took 
upon himself to inform her; but her brow 
darkened as she listened to his tale, and 
plainly she told him ,that unless Spencer 
chose to tender an apology and acknowledge 
his fault, she could not possibly volunteer any 
assistance. He placed before her, as graphic- 
ally as he could, the poverty and wretched- 
ness that all were suffering — the wife and 
child as well — but, though her cheek paled 
and a peculiar expression crossed her face as 
he spoke of the child, she would not relent, 
and he had to detail his fruitless interview in 
his next letter to Harry. 

But though she chose to display no sign of 
retuTning favour to her son and his wife in 
the presence of Mr. Harley, yet Lady Mar- 

VOL. II. 35 
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garet was far from being altogether impene- 
trable. She herself alone knew how, week 
after week, she had longed and hoped for 
some word, some mark of penitence from 
Spencer which would have given her good 
excuse for relenting. But relent she would 
not while he continued obdurate. Nobody 
guessed that she suffered. Her face was im- 
passive, her manner stem and decided as ever. 
To no one in the world would she have con- 
fessed her secret feelings, to no one in the 
world would she have admitted she had cause 
for regret ; but the arrow had struck home. 
She had rendered Ella's first year of married 
life miserable, and her strong desire was her- 
self to have had a share in making the happi- 
ness she fully intended for the second. But 
all power had been taken out of her hands by 
Spencer's action. Her pity was not for him. 
She was shrewd enough to guess he would take 
care not to suffer overmuch himself; and, be- 
sides, she was growing seriously angry at his 
delay in making any sign of the apology she 
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felt he owed her. But for Ella and the boy to 
be in misery was more than she had, in her 
sternest, hardest moments, ever bargained 
for; and as she reflected upon the picture 
Mr. Harley had so graphicaUy drawn, her 
heart became yet more steeled against her 
son, who, by his continued obstinacy, put it 
out of her power to relieve their distress. 

Meanwhile the days passed on, and, instead 
of bringing any improvement, all seemed to 
grow darker and more dreary. Spencer, from 
whom their situation could no longer be con- 
cealed, became more and more disgusted and 
sullen, and continually asked himself the 
purely selfish question, was life worth having 
at all when passed in such an atmosphere of 
wretchedness ? 

Ella's pale face and weary looks he felt as 
a perpetual reproach, and when she was com- 
pelled to speak to him of fresh debts incurred, 
and to remind him they were spending more 
than their income^ his equanimity completely 
failed. 

35—2 
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' Never mind I' was his impatient reply, 
after one of her soft gentle lectures on the 
score of economy ; * never mind 1 We are 
living now like the poorest people on the face 
of the earth. It will be better for ns to be- 
come bankrupts at once, for that is the only 
chance of extracting some of her ladyship's 
overflowing abundance.' 

* Oh, Spencer I' exclaimed Ella, as the only 
hope of improving their unfortunate condition 
nover seemed even' to occur to him, ' why 
don't you write and tell her how poor we 
are ? I think if you were to be a little 
humble with her, she might help us, perhaps. 
Indeed, I feel sure she would.' 

He laughed a short sarcastic laugh. 

* I don't mean to be " a little humble with 
her;" and, if I were, it would be useless, for 
she will never forgive me.' 

* I cannot think what you have done to 
make her so very angry.' 

' No, I don't suppose you can : so the 
effort is useless, and you may as well leave 
off trymg.' 
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Then, his temper thoroughly aroused, as a 
child's sharp cry made itself heard, he ex- 
claimed : 

* There ! you had better go and look after 
him ; his squall is enough to drive one dis«^ 
tracted, this hot weather.' 

' I am so sorry/ said Ella penitently, as if 
she herself were to blame ; ' but in this small 
house the faintest sound is heard.' 

*Yes, everything is wretched and miser* 
able ; and the sounds that boy contrives to 
make are none of the faintest, I can tell 
you.' 

Taking up his hat to go out, he hastily 
added : 

^ I shall not be at home for dinner. Carl* 
ton has asked me there to-night, and, as 
money is such an object, it is a great point,. 
of course, to save my food here/ 

And, with a flushed, heated brow and 
angry look about his eyes, he departed, leav- 
ing poor Ella almost annihilated by his 
manner and words. 
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But she did as she was told^ and, mechanic- 
aQy rismg from her chair, went upstau^ to 
quiet her son ; in which attempt she suc- 
•ceeded far better, indeed, than in the effort to 
^uiet her own saddened,, distressed heart. 
FeeUng as if she herself had been the sole 
-cause of the wretchedness that had come 
upon them, she could scarcely help the reflec- 
tion that apparently the greatest blessing that 
could happen would be her death, for in that 
case her husband, she never doubted, would 
be permitted to resume his place at Heath- 
lands, and once more enjoy the advantages of 
the position to which he was entitled. 

* And, indeed, I hardly feel as if I could 
live much longer, I am so worn out at times 
— and if he is angry, and thinks, too, it is all 
my doing, death will be welcome,' sighed 
poor Ella, as, almost overcome by her grief, 
she threw herself upon the sofa in the draw- 
ing-room. 

She thought of her child, of course — what 
mother would not, while contemplating such a 
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reparation ? — ^but she felt certain that, sternly 
as she had been treated, Lady Margaret 
would be softened at the sight of a mother- 
less grandson, and probably lavish on him 
much of the affection which had been so 
utterly denied to herself. 

Meanwhile Spencer was reflecting too — 
reflecting on the difficulties before him, and 
mentally resolving to solve them as far as he 
could, at all events for himself. The one 
means at his disposal, the offering to reconcile 
himself with his mother, found no favour in 
his sight, though he Hstened but too readily 
to the various other methods which suggested 
themselves. * Suggested themselves' we say. 
Is that true ? We mean, in plain unadorned 
language, that thoughts come into our heads, 
xind we either let them stop there, or drive 
them out, as we please ; but surely it is the 
bias of our minds which suggested them, the 
inclination towards good or evil in us which 
turns the scale and opens the gate of ad- 
mittance ; and Spencer's meditations at this 
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present time were, unhappily, not prompted 
by his good aiigeL 

One means which occurred to him of avoid- 
ing the suffering he had chosen to thnist 
upon Ella, was the selfish expedient of scarcely 
ever dining at home, and so lessening her 
expenses and his own discomforts. He had 
plenty of friends ready enough to ask him 
en gargon ; and so it soon happened that Ella 
was left, as Harry Harley had described, 
evening after evening, in her loneliness and 
desolation. She was spared the necessity of 
getting ready his little dinners, it was true, but 
then those had been a labour of love; and as 
she did not care to eat alone, her appetite 
grew worse and worse, till Kezia was almost 
in despair. 

He did remain at home on Sunday, but 
that was the only time ; and then, though 
kind to her personally, he complained so 
bitterly of the little boy's cries, that Ella 
grew quite to dread the coming round of the 
day. Her accounts, too, were no more satis- 
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factory, in spite of Spencer's frequent dining 
out, for the cab-hire each week came to some- 
thing alarming. Of course it was not to be 
expected that Mr. Vernor could walk to his 
destination of a night in thin evening boots, 
and she dared not suggest it, but the idea of 
such increased expenditure was terrible. In 
fact, poor Ella was at her wits' end, and the 
anxiety and trouble were wearing her sadly ; 
and besides all these debts upon her mind, 
there was Spencer, notwithstanding his 
variety of Ufe and escape of home-worries, 
very pale for want of fresh country air, and 
the boy was equally so. 

Utterly helpless to mitigate any one of 
these evils, Ella became so depressed and ill^ 
that Lucy Markham and Miss Wellwood 
were shocked at her looks when they came 
one day to see her; and their outspoken sym- 
pathy and kindness touched her so deeply, 
that she fairly broke down before them. 
Lucy was rather alarmed, but Miss Well- 
wood guessed at once what had called forth 
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sack emotion ; and privately suggesting that 
Miss Markham should pay a neighbouring 
visit and come again for her, she set herself 
to give all the comfort she could to the 
fra^le form at her side. 

Not much, however, could be said, for they 
were troubles difficult of mention, and Ella 
was, besides, greatly ashamed of her tears ; 
fitill, as Miss Well wood was of course sup- 
posed to know something of her peculiar cir- 
cumstances, she was able to touch upon them 
with a light hand, and there was no necessity 
to ask for information or open any wounds. 

* Lucy, I am quite distressed about that 
poor thing/ she exclaimed, when she was 
once more seated in the carriage by her side. 
' There is evidently some great trouble, the 
burden of poverty, of course ; but I cannot 
help fancying there is something besides.' 

'But what can there be?' Lucy replied 
^ Nothing as regards Spencer, I am perfectly 
sure ;' and her tone was very decided* 

' One never knows the ins and outs, and it 
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is useless to imagine, but a skeleton there is 
in her cupboard, I feel certain.' 

* Only that I can assure you, Wellina, the 
skeleton is not of her husband's creating.' 

Ever jealous of Spencer's honour, Lucy 
had determined not to beheve one of Harry's 
hints respecting his conduct towards his wife. 

' Did I ever say that it was V Miss Well- 
wood replied quietly. 

*No,' and she smiled ; 'but I fancied some- 
how, from your look, that you thought so ; 
and whenever a wife's troubles are dwelt 
upon, the husband is sure to be supposed to 
be at the bottom of them/ 

*And so I may think. My thoughts, I 
suppose, may be allowed to roam at will ? I 
shall say nothing to offend you, still I must 
be permitted to have my own opinion. 
Poverty is a terrible touchstone, and the 
metal must ring very true not to be affected 
in the smallest degree.' 

' But surely affection may be trusted V said 
Lucy, inquiringly. 
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* Principle is wanted as well, my dear Lucy. 
Still, as you say, real, deep, unselfish affection 
might be trusted; but then, recollect the 
depth is not discovered until it is tried, and 
purely unselfish love is a rare gem.' 
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